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we belonged to Section I on “Christian Youth in the World 

of Nations.” The low number of the group was not a sign of 
distinction. We were merely one of the forty-three groups into which 
the 1500 delegates to the World Conference of Christian Youth meet- 
ing in Amsterdam in the midsummer of 1939 had been divided; and 
we were only one of the nine groups in our particular section. Like 
the others we met for two hours every morning in Bible study and for 
two hours every afternoon in discussion of our subject. 

Like the other groups we constituted a motley mixture of nations, 
denominations, and occupations. Many roads had brought us to Am- 
sterdam and our first concern in this group was to find out why we had 
come to the Conference and why we had chosen this Section. Where- 
upon we tucked our legs under the tiny desks in one of the temporarily 
appropriated schoolrooms of the Dutch capital, and our mutual ac- 
quaintance and common experience began. 

Not all of our twenty-five members had selected the group studying 
“the World of Nations” as their first choice; but all said they were glad 
to be there all the same. Others were not sure why they had chosen it, 
probably because of the insatiable political curiosity which gnaws at 
us in recent years. Those who came from nations where nothing was 
happening wanted to find out about the nations where everything 
seemed to be happening. Those who came from the “disturbed areas” 
wanted to consult seriously about the cure for chronic crises. There 
seemed to be only one point at which our purposes reached a tenuous 
sort of unanimity; namely, the importance of getting the “Christian 
view” on present-day international problems. 

I 


() «: official label was Discussion Group Number Three and 
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But let our members speak for themselves. Why did you choose this 
Section? Salesman: “Because it is the most important section in the 
conference.” Clerk: “To learn what stand Christian youth should take 
in the world of nations.” Lawyer: “Because of a long-time interest in 
international affairs.” Bank employee: “Because the all-important so- 
cial problem is peace.” Student: “Because I study political science and 
I want to get the Christian point of view.” Swede: “To get out of the 
isolation of my country.” Balt: “Because I have to deal with three na- 
tionalities and the Jewish race in my work.” 

It is apparent that we had come to listen and to learn, rather than 
to talk and teach. With one possible exception we had no “irons” in the 
fire, no “interests” to advance, no “constituency” to represent. Nor 
were we Sunday school teachers’ pets ready to speak a pretty “piece” 
and then go home after singing songs of unity in swelling chorus. In 
dead earnest our eleven nationalities set to work, hampered somewhat 
by the necessity of using both the English and German languages in 
discussion. . 


I 


The first two days were devoted to the general question: What are 
the points of greatest friction in your area of international relations, 
and where do they raise serious problems of Christian conduct and ac- 
tion? Our purpose was to get a comprehensive picture of our interna- 
tional problems and to lay a foundation in fact for testing Christian 
principles in concrete situations. We found that it was much easier to 
answer the first part of the question than the second. Points of friction 
are not hard to find: invariably they prove to be claims which we hold 
against a neighboring state. They keep us preoccupied with cries for 
justice. The only result of the first day of talk was to reveal how con- 
cerned we were with boundary and minority disputes and how con- 
vinced we were—consciously or unconsciously—that the status quo 
bequeathed by the Treaty of Versailles is untenable . . . even for na- 
tions which owe their existence to the Treaty. 

On the second day our reports carried us from Europe to Asia. Hun- 
garians, Poles, Irish, Chinese, British Indians, etc. presented state- 
ments. Gradually a great map full of sores emerged. Let it not be 
thought, however, that we were hearing only the recriminations of 
malcontents! These were men and women who were leaning over 
backward in the effort to be honest. It was found that the Dutch, Eng- 
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lish and Americans knew of cankers eating at them too; though it was 
only with the Americans that we found a greater interest in racial and 
economic problems than in political and geographical disputes. The 
Balkan delegates were tormented by the thought of their own minori- 
ties forced to live across the boundary under alien governments. The 
Baltic delegates sketched for us the insecurity of their precarious posi- 
tions as treaty states under the shadow of former masters who might 
suddenly decide to reestablish the old frontiers. Holland provided the 
example of a sturdy little nation which dared not lift her voice above 


.a whisper on any moral or political issue which might offend power- 
ful neighbors. 


II 


The spark which at length set fire to the abundant fuel brought to- 
gether in these reports was this question: How is it that such testi- 
monies can come from states which are professedly Christian and 
whose statesmen are frequently pillars of the church? In response to 
this query new doors and windows began to fly open in our minds and 
hearts. Previously we had idly speculated upon this paradox pre- 
sented by our so-called “Christian world”; now we were beginning to 
think. 

The spark was blown into a blaze by a Chinese Christian who 
painted the picture, not merely of the threat of war, but of actual 
war. Whether justifiable or not from Japan’s point of view, here was 
the fact of invasion and aggression. China was placed before the alter- 
natives: Surrender liberty or fight for freedom! Chinese Christians 
have good reason to know that war is a monstrous evil, but they feel 
that there are things worse than war. 

Then, quietly, a British Indian explained the longing for freedom 
which had haunted her own people. But they hope, said she, to estab- 
lish a new precedent on this planet by winning independence through 
non-violence, without losing the friendship of the nation from whose 
dominion they are impatient to be released. 

This apparently irreconcilable contrast between Christian Chinese 
and Christian Indian produced a tremendous repercussion in our 
minds. And confusion became the more confounded when a medical 
student from the Dutch East Indies immediately added that his people 
preferred the benevolent subjection under which they live happily 


and prosperously ! 
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In this world of conflicts, as reflected here in the miniature mirror of 
our own small group, what standpoint could Christian youth take? 
While it was evident that we were learning nothing new, at least 
nothing that could not be learned from newspapers, magazines or 
books, nevertheless this personal contact had driven many points home 
to our hearts in a way that cold newsprint never had. For the first 
time the struggles of fellow-Christians achieved reality in our self- 
centered imaginations. We began to see that their problems were our 
problems too. We had come to the Conference as nationalists rather 
than as Christians, because we had spent almost no serious thought 
upon the claims which others had on us. Now we were beginning to 
see that, as Christians, we had a larger responsibility than was laid 
upon us in our capacity as nationalists. There were those among us 
who objected to being charged with having put patriotism above 
brotherly love. They pointed to the concessions and compromises made 
in favor of oppressed people; but none of us was ready to say that he 
had disturbed his personal comfort by searching for latent causes of 
discontent before they had become public scandals crying aloud for 
redress. 

Our nationalism was a deep-seated characteristic, emphasized by 
by disillusionment with post-war internationalism. In us all was a bitter 
resentment at the foundering of the good ship Altruism upon which 
we had joyfully embarked even before the war clouds had dispersed 
and the storm had really subsided. Its sails were of thinnest paper, 
far more fragile than the pre-war guarantee of Belgium’s integrity. Its 
timbers were not too tight, nor its crew complete. Unhappily we had 
loaded all our hopes in her holds, and now . . . we were back in our 
own little cutters and dinghys and . . . life-boats. We lamented this 
necessity and saw that particularistic nationalism is not without its 
dangers and discomforts too. How, we now asked more insistently 
than ever, can we build a better ship? 


III 


It was with deep sincerity that we approached the problem of 
peace-making on the third day. Here were these claims—many of 
them altogether justified—crying out to be satisfied. But not all of 
them could possibly be satisfied. There were too many of them, often 
overlapping. Granted that we desired all changes of the status quo to 
be brought about peacefully, how could conflicting claims between 
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uncompromising opponents be settled? Naturally, they can’t. Com- 
promises must be made. These compromises involve sacrifices. In- 
stead of bringing each other always to the brink of war, are we, as 
nationalists, prepared to abandon certain claims for the sake of peace? 
Are we, as test-case individuals, as ready to advocate national sacri- 
fices for the sake of peace as we are ready to make personal sacrifices 
for the sake of national claims? 

These searching questions caught us frankly unprepared to state to 
what extent our sacrifices would go. Although most of us agreed that 
sacrifices must be made, we were unwilling to face squarely the ne- 
cessity of abandoning any specific claims or of admitting the disagree- 
able claims of others. We took refuge in the suddenly-acquired con- 
viction—none the less real, however—that we did not know nearly 
enough about these claims and counter-claims to evaluate them cor- 
rectly. Without doubt our uncertainty and prevarication seemed to 
reflect the muddling clumsiness of foreign offices throughout the world 
in recent years. 

We had discussed at length the nature of peace. Now we tried to 
define it; but our definition was not brilliant. From the first we agreed 
that peace was more than the absence of war . . . but what? An 
American suggested that it was the absence of fear of war, or fear of 
anyone else. A Dutchman adjudged it to be the right of every one to 
his own speech and culture, and access to raw materials. Someone else 
said peace was merely peace of mind, a psychological state. Still an- 
other said it was really a dynamic struggle for justice, . . . not by sub- 
mission and tolerance, . . . not by bloodshed either. After further 
discussion, it was finally suggested that we were mixing two kinds of 
peace: political peace and spiritual peace. And on this particularly 
pointed pin we stuck. The most important result had been attained, 
namely, the clear demonstration that different peoples have different 
ideas of peace, and that what spelled peace for one did not begin to 
satisfy the other. 

Most of us were inclined to think that we had already done every- 
thing that could be expected of us in advancing the cause of peace. 
We had passed resolutions in our church assemblies—for example, 
asking for more disarmament conferences, condemning material aid 
to belligerent nations, and favoring neutrality. But we were not ready 
to take up a discussion of the division of raw materials, except in terms 
so vague as to be vaporous. Nothing was said about repenting of na- 
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tional sins. Perhaps it was thought that the extreme penalties had 
already been paid. It seemed to be our real feeling that the machinery 
for keeping peace—as in such bodies as the League of Nations, the 
World Court, etc.—was already in existence and needed only the lubri- 
cation of universal good-will to start it running efficiently. 

In the meantime there was no doubt in our minds that this machin- 
ery had come to a complete halt. As our Chinese friend, Dr. Koo, had 
pointed out during his visit to our group, nations used to have three 
possible ways of meeting aggressive claims: (1) submit to brute force, 
as smaller nations invariably must do; (2) meet force with force where 
there is a chance of successful resistance; (3) reach an agreement by 
peaceful mediation. The last of these alternatives has been removed 
for the time being from the realm of possibility, therefore we must 
choose between two evils. 


IV 


It was from this springboard that we dived into the profound dis- - 
cussion of the problem of war which occupied the fourth day. The 
leading question became very personal: What is or would be your at- 
titude if living in a country directly involved in war? The question 
made no concession to the differentiation between just and unjust wars. 
But the attempt to set up this distinction became very evident in the 
answers to the question. There were those who absolutely rejected 
war; but they were very few. There were others who used to be paci- 
fists and today are doubtful. Some admired the Quakers and wanted 
to imitate them. Others there were who would fight only in defense. 
These latter were quickly told, if they did not already realize it, that 
defense is an elastic term. Furthermore, in modern warfare by bomb- 
ers, real defense once more centers at home rather than away at the 
front wherever that may be. Then there were still others who were 
ready to back up their country’s word in so far as it was under solemn 
contract to other nations. This characterized the English attitude— 
together with the theory of a “world police” system. Of course, every 
nation felt that its government was honestly working, for better or 
worse, toward peace and collective security. Thus the governmental 
policy should be loyally supported to the last. Such support sometimes 
included going onto the battlefields to help, even though not carrying 
a rifle. Question: “Can a man serve in an army without killing?” 

From this survey of our probable reactions to a state of war we 
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approached the question of the nature of war and agreed unanimously 

that war is evil, but sometimes the lesser of two evils. War cannot be 
separated from the sinful nature of man and therefore belongs to 
everyday living. For Christians it is part and parcel of our imperfect 
Christianity. Besides, what have we to say in the determining of na- 
tional policies? By stressing this pessimistic point of view, the Conti- 
nental contingent among us brought us near to foundering in futile 
fatalism. Then it was pointed out that, even though war is the ineluc- 
table by-product of human sin, we—as Christians—have no justifica- 
tion for excusing and even condoning it. To enter into sin with full 
consciousness of our transgression is depravity worse depraved. Our 
“Barthians” shook their heads woefully and wisely. 

Fortunately we found a solid rock by laying hold of erick we could 
draw ourselves out of this treacherous quicksand, namely, the fact 
that Christianity and war do not belong together. This is apparent 
from the life and teachings of Jesus. But many of us stopped short of 
saying that when we go to war we go—not as Christians—but as na- 
tionalists pure and simple. Objectors pointed out that Christians are 
not necessarily perfect, and do not cease being Christian because they 
have yielded to temptation. There were still those among us who re- 
served the armor of faith for eventual use in case of war. 

It was not our object—as it was not the object of the Conference— 
to force unanimity in any pre-digested conclusions which were to be 
swallowed like capsules or applied like a poultice and thus taken home 
by the delegates. The most constructive part of these discussions lay 
in the constant opening of doors and windows in our minds and hearts. 
Conversion to a prescribed point of view was not the aim of the lead- 
ers. On the other hand, we were to listen attentively to every word of 
our fellow-Christians from all over the world, even when they con- 
scientiously clung to opinions which the rest of us would have thought 
incredible and untenable. We were asked to remind ourselves that 
these others would find our opinions just as incredible. Some of our 
most steadfast “convictions” (really only preconceptions and prej- 
udices) were rudely shaken and overthrown. In the midst of this we 
were to search for the lines which we hold in common. 

You cannot but admire a man—obviously a better Christian than 
yourself—when he says that he could not kill; but when at the same 
time he is not prepared to question his government in anything that it 
undertakes: because he believes that, despite charges of corruption 
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and imperialism, it is devoted to the cause of peace and therefore has 
solemnly and rightly guaranteed to stand by certain nations if danger 
should overwhelm them. As a citizen, his nation’s solemn word is his 
solemn word. And so he is already busy with air-raid precautions. 

You must also admire the Baltic pastor who is passionately fighting 
for peace. He will not go to war, . . . besides, as a pastor, he is not 
required to go. He sees his job in giving to soldiers, not the courage to 
fight, but the faith that will carry them through the struggle. He will 
care for the women and children at home. In the meantime he 
preaches against war without ceasing, daring to say that war monu- 
ments are not memorials to those who have died but propaganda for 
the benefit of those about to die. 

You must also sympathize with the position of the little chap with 
a big spirit who states that his national army has already rejected him 
from military service; how can he effectively protest against war when 
this prime opportunity for protesting is denied him? 

Is it not a liberal education to compare your point of view with such 
viewpoints as these, searching more diligently than ever for weak spots 
and inconsistencies? Searching also for misinterpretations of Christian 
doctrine which compromise our faith in action? Dr. MacLeod of Scot- 
land, in his keynote speech, hit a nail squarely on the head when he 
characterized the men dying on battlefields today as “shot through 
with inconsistencies.” These keynote addresses, delivered to the whole 
Conference, were of great assistance in our group discussions. But it 
was the exchange of opinion which really got under our skin. Most 
significant of all the declarations was that of an American who said: 
“Two years ago I was a pacifist but today . . . I don’t know what I 
am.’’ Most of us felt something of this same attitude. There has been 
a definite swing away from absolute pacificism. Is it because we are 
losing our thin coating of Christian patience, or because we are begin- 
ning to suspect that pacificism—not any more than any other “ism” 
—is the final answer to our problems in the conflicts of the world of 
nations? 

There was not sufficient time to develop the absorbing question of 
our personal conduct toward nations joined in a war where our country 
is not directly involved. It was agreed superficially that strict neutral- 
ity is an impossibility. It was felt that no nation can really be at peace 
ona planet where other nations are at war. Representatives of coun- 
tries which remained neutral in the last war were not permitted to be 
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smug about this dubious achievement, especially when they main- 
tained the right to deliver foodstuffs and munitions to both sides. We 
could draw no line between guns and butter in this instance. But we 
did not begin to tap the moral issues buried far below the surface of 
this question. Our brains were already surfeited with overdoses of con- 
fusing issues. It was well that we were to come to confession and the 
communion table on Sunday. 


V 


After a week-end of relaxation and of worship we returned to our 
school desks and opened our notebooks. It was then that most of us 
felt perceptibly the communion of the spirit which had been built up 
in the long debates of the first days. We, who had shared some unfor- 
gettable soul-shaking experience, came to a heightened sense of our 
affinity after a period of separation. From now on we were as ship- 
mates over whom some great danger has passed, leaving us bound to- 
gether in the bonds of fellow-feeling which will never be broken. 

A slogan-like resumé of our first four days recalled the meager har- 
vest of our labors. On the first day we had learned that the political 
status quo was unsatisfactory to us all. On the second day we saw how 
small a place Christianity occupies in the councils of nations where na- 
tionalism is the actual religion. On the third day we discovered that 
there were two ideals of peace: the political and the spiritual, and that 
we seemed to be occupied almost exclusively with political peace. On 
the fourth day the only agreement we could reach on the question of 
war was the obvious truism that Christianity and war do not belong 
together. 

That does not seem like much, does it? Yet it was all pure radium, 
refined from tons and tons of words. Great healing power was implicit 
even in these fragmentary conclusions. All other considerations seemed 
to have been pared away and, out of our confusion, arose strong realiza- 
tions to which we could hold. Furthermore these conclusions carried 
certain implications which could hardly be misunderstood. It was 
as though we had at last stripped away all pretensions to self-righteous- 
ness and were ready to ask in dead earnest: What is wrong? 


VI 


We stuck to the order of the day and steered this question into the 
field of the Christian community rather than at ourselves. ‘Tomorrow 
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we would ask what our individual responsibility is. Today we asked, 
What is wrong with the church? What changes must be made in order 
to make it effective and decisive in the field of human and international 
relationships? 

Surprisingly enough, there was no tirade of abuse heaped upon or- 
ganized religion as might have been the case a few years ago. There 
seemed to be a conscious hesitation and reluctance about criticizing 
an institution which has suffered so much in recent years. Was it be- 
cause we were beginning to see that we could no longer continue to 
shoulder off our responsibility as Christians onto inanimate edifices 
of brick and stone; or did we feel that it was poor sportsmanship 
to kick a dying institution prematurely into its grave? The latter 
possibility seemed hardly to be the case. 

What then must the church do to be saved? 

Our answering suggestions never left the level of generalities, but 
they were none the less pertinent. Youth must be lined up. But we 
didn’t say how. Leadership must be developed. Public opinion must 
be influenced. The workers of the world, not merely the bourgeoisie, 
must be reached. The church must get “outside itself.” It must get 
inside the atmosphere of a “world church.” It must cooperate with 
non-ecclesiastical organizations wherever these needed the helping 
hand of the church. 

Yet the church was to be much more than a political or social or- 
ganization. In fact, there was a decided tendency on our part to re- 
gard these angles of church activity as overemphasized. We were 
looking to the church to be a great teacher at whose feet we might sit 
and learn the profounder verities. She needn’t make our supplemen- 
tary decisions for us. If she taught us aright, we could make those de- 
cisions for ourselves. We had neither the desire to be treated as truant 
children, nor be spanked on the back of the hand with a ruler. On the 
other hand we had no longing for meaningless “pep-talks” which im- 
plied that everything would come out all right in the end. It is the 
preacher’s job to give us the Gospel unadorned. Bible study every 
morning had shown us how much of value could be extracted from 
common, concentrated application to the human spirit of the Word of 
God. 

However, it is highly necessary that the church approach the world 
with a positive program. The very name “protestant” suggests a nega- 
tive attitude which has all too often been borne out in practice. Would 
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it not be better to cease protests at this and that, and to propose a posi- 
tive platform of action? 


Vil 


Our group would probably have got nowhere in this constructive 
discussion if it had not been for the invited “experts” who graciously 
answered the questions which we were unprepared to cope with. On 
the fifth day Dr. Adolph Keller and M. Henriod dropped in. Atten- 
tively we listened while they told us not only what the church can do, 
but—even more important for us—what the church is doing. These 
things we noted carefully in our books; e.g., the rapprochement af- 
fected between two rival Balkan governments thru the initiative of the 
two state churches which were willing to reestablish friendly relations; 
the inter-church aid and the support of refugee work, etc. We were 
told that the most vital necessity in preserving peace is to stand for 
truth in the midst of propaganda and to keep lines of communication 
open across the frontiers. 

It was of incalculable importance to us to establish firsthand con- 
tact with these men who are devoted to ecumenical work and have a 
clear vision of the universal church. Very often we cannot bring our- 
selves to believe in something until we see others who believe in it un- 
questioningly. Our own discussion on the church, we must admit, was 
of negligible worth in comparison to the findings of Oxford and Edin- 
burgh. But perhaps we may be more important than the great ecu- 
menical Councils, valuable though they were and important as their 
consequences have been. For the delegates to Oxford and Edinburgh 
came with their vision already formed: we came, as young people, with 
the vision still to be gained. Why have not Oxford and Edinburgh 
caught the imagination of the whole church? Can it be because the 
delegates have become a sort of fraternity in themselves, fully con- 
scious of their vision but so conscious of it that they fail to see why 
others do not have it? We hope and pray that it will be the privilege 
of us who were at Amsterdam to bring a new impulse to the world- 
church movement, and at the same time to obviate any remote danger 
of its becoming a merely limited interest within thé fraternity. 


Vill 


It is incredible how fertile the field of our thinking had become in 
one brief week. The final day brought us to the schoolroom with emo- 
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tions both elated and depressed. With great eagerness we wanted to 
talk about ourselves and what we would do upon our return to our 
homes. With hesitation we confessed our continued confusion in face 
of the great opportunities and responsibilities. The spirit which had 
first struck its feeble spark and flickered for a while unsteadily was now 
an unwavering flame within us. The vexatious questions which we 
had discussed and left unanswered took on secondary importance as 
their derived status required. Regardless of diverse opinions upon the 
present and the past, it became essential to establish a line of common 
endeavor for the future. 

The questions for discussion were: How can we recognize and 
change those things in our own personal life which adversely affect 
international relations? How can we keep lines of communication 
open? How can we test news for propaganda? How does personal 
commitment to Christ help? 

First came a series of examples illustrating how the individual thru 
selfishness in little things may be ultimately responsible for great po- 
litical and social evils. The sincere and timely contribution of a 
Church of England evangelist deftly carried us over from a routine 
condemnation of selfishness to the mortal necessity of being “born 
again.” He drove home how much more important was personal com- 
mitment than any number of fine panaceas. We must be born again 
in politics, in economics, in all of life. After all, nations are merely ac- 
cumulations of men and women made of flesh and blood. They are no 
better and no worse than their individual citizens. Our calling is to 
serve our fellowmen where we find them. This includes our duty to 
our state. It also includes our duty to the world of nations. 

When Roswell Barnes (of the American Federal Council of 
Churches) happened to come into the room at this point we were 
ripe to hear his practical suggestions for a personal program in the 
months to come. He gave us names and addresses in Geneva where va- 
rious types of information could be obtained; he recommended read- 
ing material and added hints about getting at the truth behind propa- 
ganda; he described the machinery for setting an exchange of 
international visitors in motion. He spoke about the importance of 
fighting the cause of the universal church right at home, rather than 


sitting down to cry because there were not larger fields of labor avail- 
able abroad. 


Then for the last minutes we reviewed the road over which we had 
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come and tried to discern the road down which we must go. It was 
with a mixture of confusion and confidence that we closed our group- 
sessions in prayer. Confusion because Jesus Christ had not revealed 
to us even yet a neat formula for following him—except that we must 
deny ourselves. Confidence because we felt him in our midst as we 
never had before, and we knew he would go with us into the uttermost 
parts of the earth. It was his earth; had he not said, “I have overcome 
the world”? Whatever our varying differences might be, we were 
united in this: our converging roads—some high, some low, some 
rough, some smooth—were now aimed at the foot of the cross. That 
was enough for us to take home from Amsterdam. Christus Victor 
est! 


FOUR CENTRALITIES IN WORSHIP 
By EDWIN A. GOLDSWORTHY 


may initiate the ascent from opposite sides and not see one 

another at first; but as they near the peak they discover one 
another and draw closer together. Worship should draw men to- 
gether: yet the most fundamental of our denominational differences 
are not theological, political, or social, but liturgical. The layman 
almost always and the clergyman very often look upon the ways we 
worship as the divisive factors in Christendom. 

Since this is so, one of our primary ecumenical interests ought to 
be the study and appreciation of one another’s modes of worship. We 
should teach clergy and laity alike to enter with understanding into 
many types of worship. New York, Middletown, and Crossroads ought 
to reproduce the devotional heights of Oxford and Madras. 

To simplify the understanding of the many ways we worship, we 
should concentrate attention first of all not upon the multitude of dif- 
ferences in liturgical practice but upon the relatively few underlying 
differences of approach to God. After all, services of worship are 
built about some characteristic centrality. Lack of understanding 
among those who visit strange churches and confusion among those 
who construct and reconstruct services are the result of not clearly 
understanding the central focus of the particular liturgy involved. 
I cannot appreciate an hour spent in the Church of England or in the 
Friends’ meeting house unless I have been instructed in each case con- 
cerning the centrality of their worship and unless I am ready to make, 
for the time, that particular centrality, with its distinctive manner of 
approach, also central in my own experience. 

That peak of worship, where we all may meet, is approached in 
Christian practice from at least four distinct trails. On any of the 
four we face the same reality; but we see a diverse aspect from each. 
All four are simply different aspects of the One. Every worshiper then 
should know how and why to worship toward all four of the centrali- 
ties. Perhaps we do not fully see and understand the mountain, per- 
haps we do not really know the peak itself, until we have explored all 
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the trails and have seen the four aspects separately in order finally to 
know their convergence into one. 


I 


The King of Heaven. The temple at Edfu, the Parthenon at Athens, 
the temple at Jerusalem, St. Peter’s in Rome and the Protestant Epis- 
copal parish church, reflect in common the most time-honored of the 
centralities of worship. Each one of these makes central to religious 
expression God as king of heaven. Worship in each of these places 
has been essentially the magnification and reverence of a heavenly 
king. 

Architects and historians have pointed to the similarity of design 
in the Egyptian royal palaces and in the temples of Egypt. Each leads 
the subject or worshiper through a public entrance court, up into an 
inner court reserved for favorites or dignitaries. Beyond and above 
that point stands the throne of the king or abiding place of the god. 
Around it are ranged cubicals, in the one case for the king’s attendants, 
in the other, for the priests. 

The temples built at Jerusalem were similar. Within the public 
court of the Gentiles was the raised court into which the chosen people 
of Israel were admitted. Beyond and higher stood the altar of sacri- 
fice before the throne room of God, the holy of holies. The cubicals 
of the priests surrounded it. 

In ritual as well as in structure the ancient temples gave centrality 
to the idea of God as king. It was similar to that displayed before an 
Oriental monarch. Ancient religious psalms bear a striking resem- 
blance to phrases used in praising a monarch’s power in war or wisdom 
in government. The bringing of gifts and the prostration of the body 
were rituals in both palace and temple. Worship in the temple was a 
counterpart of homage in the court. Since a king’s court was also a 
law tribunal where men appeared to plead their causes, temple ritual 
imitated this procedure also. Prayer-psalms often took the form of 
pleading one’s cause or the seeking of a favor. 

The Law. Monotheism and legalism erected a supplementary sys- 
tem of worship in Israel through the synagogue. Since Israel’s mono- 
theism came to localize God’s throne within the single temple at Jeru- 
salem and tore down the “high places” where monotheism had been 
compromised, local halls of worship stood no chance of surviving ex- 
cept as a new centrality for worship should be found. This new cen- 
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trality was found in the Law, and around it grew the synagogue. The 
king-reverence ritual was reduced to a minimum, retained only as an 
opening exercise to introduce the reading and explanation of the law. 

Tissot’s painting of Jesus Teaching in the Synagogue is a vivid por- 
trayal of the centrality of the law. In the center of the building stands 
a massive tribune in which the sacred scrolls are kept. Atop it sits the 
president; in front, the synagogue’s rulers. There are no priests to do 
the ministering, only experts in the law. Before these men an upright 
lectern holds the scroll from which the day’s scripture will be read. 
Following this some one is chosen to discourse upon its meaning. A 
reading from the prophets ensues. In the instance of this painting 
(Luke 4:17), Jesus is the rabbi who today has been chosen by the 
president to read and explain the prophets. 

In law and prophets the Word of God to his people is the primary 
aspect of God’s reality seen in the worship of the synagogue. This as- 
pect extends, in fact, beyond the synagogue’s function of worship to 
its two other activities as village school and court of law. In all three 
functions the Word of God is central. 

We must bear in mind that the early Christian community had been 
reared upon a combination of temple and synagogue worship. They 
were accustomed to alternate the two centralities, focusing upon the 
law weekly and centering upon the worship of the king of heaven upon 
great festival occasions. 

The Table. Among the Christians, however, a third centrality came 
to stand along with the other two. Their Lord himself had laid great 
stress upon the centrality of the Table throughout his life with them 
and had hallowed its perpetual significance upon the last night before 
his crucifixion. The repetition of the miraculous meal-stories in the 
Gospels and the large place given to the accounts of the last supper 
help to explain the significance of these meals in first century Christian 
worship. Their effect was to establish a third centrality in worship, 
namely, God as the covenanted leader of a sanctified community who 
are called as servants and heirs of his grace. Jesus constantly referred 
in his parables to God as the host at a great feast of love. His was 
the refinement of a conception as old as Israel. “Thou preparest a 
table before me.” It was a celebration of God’s gracious purpose 
through his people, and it was the renewal of God’s promise and his 
people’s grateful and humble acceptance of his purpose through them. 

The Christian Table had the added significance of the fact that God 
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had sent his people a divine leader whose coming foreshadowed the 
consummation of the kingdom and whose way of life had led many into 
the orbit of God’s gracious purpose. Jesus himself, their companion of 
the Table, was the heavenly leader sent from God 

After the crucifixion and resurrection, the disciples continued daily 
in breaking bread from house to house. Though they worshiped regu- 
larly both at the temple and in the synagogue, their daily worship at 
the Table, centering about the God of grace and promise and his earth- 
born representative, was their most significant ritual. They alternated, 
then, the three centralities: God as the divine king of heaven and all 
the universe; God as the law-giver and truth-bearer to man; God as 
the covenanted friend and leader of a consecrated community. Though 
all of these conceptions ran through all phases of worship, the first 
was primarily the centrality of temple worship, the second of syna- 
gogue worship, and the third of Table worship. 

The Spirit. In Jerusalem, Christians soon dropped their synagogue 
worship—though in outlying districts Christian leaders continued to 
attend synagogues for the purpose of making converts. The loss of the 
synagogue, however, was little detriment to worship. Paul perceived 
that to limit God’s Word to the Law was to shackle the soul to the legal- 
isms of the past, and Jesus had convinced his disciples that the living 
Spirit of God would come upon them. The Law, after all, was but the 
crystallized or anesthetized form of the Spirit of God. The Spirit 
wishes to speak anew to every age and to every man. The Law had no 
reason to remain a centrality in worship after Pentecost with its dis- 
covery of God’s Word through the living inspiration of his Spirit. 

With the authority of that day of Pentecost, the early Christians es- 
tablished a new form of worship, marked by the centrality of the Spirit. 
The Scriptures were retained as a guide and as a proof that the Spirit 
had operated in Israel of old. But new factors were added to the wor- 
ship—factors deemed most likely to stir the Spirit. Hymns and spirit- 
ual songs of a fervent nature were introduced. The Law was mini- 
mized, but the living Prophets came into their own. The spirit of 
prophecy took hold upon the congregations. Prayer and testimony, 
prophesying and tongues all became part of the plan of worship. Long 
periods of watchful waiting, brooded over by prayer and broken by 
interjections of enthusiasm, lasted out the evening of the first day of 
the week. At times the new form of worship reached beyond ecstasy 
to disorderliness. In his First Epistle to the Corinthians Paul sought to 
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II 


The Early Church. Having finally moved away even from the older 
temple worship at Jerusalem, the first century church alternated be- 
tween two centralities. One focus was the Table, at which Christ him- 
self was mystically present bearing the authority of the gracious Father 
of the covenant. The other focus was the centrality of the Holy Spirit. 
Though they still recognized God as king of heaven (at the blessing of 
the bread and cup they may have followed the Hebrew practice in the 
invocation, saying, “O Lord, our God, King of the universe,”) their 
ritual centered about the other two centralities. 


At first the ritual of the bread and cup, known today as the Eucharist, 
was incorporated, probably after the custom of Jesus, within the larger 
communal feast. Because of the growth of congregations, and of dis- 
orderly conduct condemned by Paul, the eucharistic core of the feasts 
was removed and placed within the prayer services of the church. 
(There are divergent opinions concerning all phases of the early eucha- 
rist and its meaning; it seems to me, however, that upon this point 
Cirlot in The Early Eucharist is right. ) 


Before many years, probably within the lifetime of Paul, it became 
customary to hold on the evening of the first day of the week the type 
of worship in which the Spirit was made central. Commencing with 
a service formally ordered about scripture, singing, and preaching, it 
would stretch into an all-night vigil of prophesying and praying. Fi- 
nally, at the break of day, the Eucharist would be celebrated. The 
Table would be made central. Both the Spirit and the Table cheered 
the early Christians with the hope that the culmination of God’s 
promise was imminent. As that hope receded, the all-night vigil was 
gradually abandoned. The Table on the Lord’s Day morning was 
separated from the service of spiritual inspiration held on the preced- 
ing evening. (Here I follow very largely The History of Christian Wor- 
ship by Hardman, London.) 


The meaning of the Table to the Christians of the first hundred years 
is not an easy matter to decide, since historians color their interpreta- 
tion with their personal conceptions in spite of their attempts to re- 
main neutral. They would all agree, however, that the person of Christ 
mystically present at the meal, had become the essential significance 
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of the Table celebration. His presence is admitted, but the meaning 
of his presence to first century Christians is still a matter of contention. 

From the Didache and the Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus we 
can reconstruct the essentials of the service at the Table. The table 
itself is placed before the assembled congregation who sit upon either 
side of a central aisle. The president of the congregation, along with 
other officials, sits behind the table. Christ is “in the midst.” The bread 
and cup are passed from person to person in the congregation. Prayers 
of blessing (not blessing the elements, but blessing God for his good- 
ness) precede the taking of each element. At the close a prayer is said 
and a hymn is sung. 

The Didache illustrates the type of prayer which is customarily used 
in each case. It also helps us to understand the significance of Christ 
at the Table to the early Christians. (Scholars who discount the Di- 
dache because of its relatively late date, perhaps A.D. 150, are bal- 
anced by others who see in it reflections of the very earliest Christian 
concepts and practices.) At the blessing of the bread they prayed: 

We thank thee, our Father, for the life and knowledge which thou hast pro- 
claimed to us through Jesus thy servant; to thee be glory for ever. As this bread 
was scattered upon the mountains and brought together in one loaf, so let thy 


church be brought together into thy kingdom into the ends of the earth. For thine 
is the glory and the power through Jesus Christ for ever more. 


The prayers at the blessing of the cup and the closing prayer were 
similar in tone. 

In these prayers, the meaning of Christ’s presence at the Table was 
indicated. He was the heavenly Father’s instrument for bringing the 
proclamation of God’s new promises and blessings to men who shall be 
gathered from the ends of the earth into the sanctified community 
which shall inherit the kingdom. By the time the gospel records were 
written, the sacrificial significance of the crucifixion was beginning to 
enter into the meaning of the Christ of the Table. (The Didache 
plainly reflects, to me at least, a continuance of pre-gospel thought. 
For a study of this phase of thought, see History and the Gospel by 
C. H. Dodd, New York, 1939.) The concept of the substitutionary 
sacrifice, unexpressed though perhaps implicit in the pre-gospel cele- 
bration at the Table, came in time to take so pre-eminent a place in 
the meaning of the Table as to overshadow completely the primordial 
meanings: God as Father, host, and covenanted leader of a sanctified 
community; Christ as his instrument for bringing men into that rela- 
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tion with the Father; Christ as mystically present at the meal of his 
own gathered and sanctified community. 
Thus the mystical companion of the Table, God’s Messiah, savior 
from sin’s punishment and death, leader and announcer of the king- 
dom, came to be offered at each Table celebration as an eternally aton- 
ing sacrifice for the sins of the faithful. And that mystical offering to 
God of the eternal sacrifice became the chief rite of Christian worship. 


III 


Return of the Heavenly King. Toward the fourth century the 
churches had grown too large to carry on successfully the Spirit-cen- 
tered worship. At this time basilicas, private law courts of the great 
families, had been pressed into service as places of Christian worship 
to accommodate the crowds. Worship had to become formal. The 
church had become highly institutionalized and largely unified after 
the political pattern of the empire. The hierarchy sought a greater de- 
gree of uniformity in ritual. 

Most of the converts, accustomed to a variety of temple rites in the 
religions of the empire, thought of worship in terms of ceremonial dis- 
plays before the heavenly rulers. Once more the house of God was be- 
coming the throne hall of the great king of heaven. 

The communion table, which had become the Christian’s altar of 
sacrifice, was elevated and placed at the extreme end of a sanctuary, 
farthest from the people, in a precinct open only to the priests. It had 
come to occupy the position of the holy of holies, the earthly throne of 
the king of heaven. 

Christ, no longer companion of the Table in the midst of his family, 
was elevated to the throne. Theology had raised him to the Godhead 
where he reigned as King of kings and Lord of lords. The elements of 
bread and wine, kept upon the altar, guaranteed his enthronement 
there as redeemer and king of the faithful. His Table was no longer 
surrounded in the spirit of community, thankfulness, and hope. It was 
faced, by priests and people alike, as an altar of atoning and efficacious 
sacrifice and as a throne. Thus, once more God was really present upon 
his throne, and worship once more became worship before the king of 
heaven. 

Church buildings were made more impressive and ornate, for they 
now housed not simply a gathering of worshipers but God himself. 
They were the earthly palaces of Christ the king. The architectural 
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_ revival of this old centrality came to flower in the cathedral-building 

era of the Middle Ages, the medieval counterpart of the eras of Egyp- 
tian and Greek temple-building. Henry Adams has eloquently voiced 
this conception in his immortal work, Mont St. Michel and Chartres, 
_ which shows us how every lineament of Chartres cathedral was con- 
ceived and executed for the express pleasure and honor of Mary, who, 
as the mother of Christ, was the queen of heaven. All of the great styles 
of architecture came out of ages of devotion and were the fruit of wor- 
ship which centered upon the idea of a heavenly king. 


IV 


Clinging to Spirit-Centered Worship. From the earliest centuries, 
however, there were small groups who refused to follow the new forms. 
They resisted uniformity, the priesthood, the formation of a hierarchy, 
temple ritual, and such doctrines as that of transubstantiation. The 
Bogomilians of Bulgaria carried their Catharist or puritan ways along 
the Mediterranean. The Albigenses grew strong in southern France, 
the Waldensians and Anabaptists in the inland districts. These people 
gathered in little groups under simple forms of worship similar to the 
Spirit-centered groups of the early church. They also made large use 
of the Scriptures in their services. Undoubtedly the centrality of the 
Spirit remained effective because the groups were small. 

The influence of these nonconforming groups continued through the 
Reformation. The Anabaptists came to be known as Mennonites. 
The Hussites became Herrnhuters or Moravians, with their inspira- 
tional meetings of prayer, Scripture, and hymn. It was their services 
which strongly influenced John Wesley and helped to furnish the pat- 
tern for the eighteenth and nineteenth century prayer meetings, camp 
meetings, and revival meetings. The same tradition of Spirit-centered 
worship influenced the Society of Friends, though they reacted against 
formalism even more violently than their predecessors. 

At the present day, mission churches and revival centers among the 
poorly educated of our people claim the inspiration of the Spirit as the 
basis of their worship. Rapid advances are being made in the growth 
of the Pentecostal churches. This movement has accompanied the 
growing formalism of the older churches and the decline of their prayer 
meetings. 

Among folk of higher educational standards and social standing, the 
Spirit-centered worship has been made attractive by the Oxford 
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Groups. This movement is furthered by its non-sectarian character 
and by its division into small informal, democratic, and highly per- 
sonalized groups. It is indicative of a trend toward Spirit-centered 
worship which is certainly not diminishing. 


AV 


Return to the Word. The church, before the Reformation, based 
its Sunday morning worship upon the Mass, ceremonial king-worship, 
culminating in the act of sacrifice. The reformers did not attempt to 
revise the essential centrality of this worship. The Mass was simply 
shorn of its magical elements. In most branches of the Reformed 
church the altar became once more the Table, though communion | 
celebration retained much of the ritual which had been developed 
about the God-king centrality. Weekly communion was common. In 
other branches of the Reformed churches, the Table assumed less im- 
portance. Communion was celebrated monthly or even, as happened 
in Scotland, quarterly. (An excellent brief statement of the trans- 
formation is found in an article on “The Worship of the Reformed 
Churches” by James S. Dauerty, CHRISTENDOM, Summer, 1939.) 

In general the reformers removed the throne-altar, reverted to the 
table, then made that table not central but simply an adjunct to the 
pulpit. Even though most of the Reformed churches brought back the 
table, it was really the pulpit which they brought to the place of cen- 
trality. Since it had been the Word of God revealed through the Scrip- 
tures which made the Reformation possible, that Word and its ex- 
planation through preaching became the authority of the church and 
the centrality in the acts of worship. 

Both in ritual and in architecture the altar gave way to the pulpit. 
The place of honor was given to the Bible. This continues not only in 
the evangelical Reformed churches but even in many Protestant Epis- 
copal churches. To this day the Episcopal Church in Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia, where George Washington worshiped, after the fashion of other 
Episcopal churches in the South, has neither cross nor altar. The high 
pulpit, bearing the Bible, occupies the place where the altar is accus- 
tomed to be. The communion table stands before the pulpit. 

A reversal of this process may be observed at St. Mark’s-in-the- 
Bouwerie in New York. This church, as founded by Peter Stuyvesant, 
was Dutch Reformed. The whole front of the church’s interior was 
occupied by a great pulpit which raised the Bible and its interpreter 
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_to the level of the gallery and relegated the church’s most distinguished 
worshipers to the pit. (Such pulpits are still used in the First Baptist 
‘Church of Providence and the North Church of Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire. ) 

When, in the eighteenth century, St. Mark’s became an Episcopal 
church, the Christ-king centrality replaced the Bible-Word centrality. 
The “double-decker” pulpit was removed and a sanctuary was built. 
This type of transformation has become frequent recently in the evan- 
gelical churches. Even Baptist churches such as Riverside in New York 
and the church in Peru, Indiana, have sanctuaries, altars, crosses, and 
candles. For the most part, however, evangelical churches which have 
adopted Christ-king centrality in architecture have not adopted this 
centrality in spirit or in liturgy. They are still Bible-Word centered. 
They have not always fully understood what they have been about in 
making their architectural transformations. They have not yet ar- 
rived at the full sense of the meaning of Christ enthroned. They are 
conducting synagogue worship in a temple throne-room. Still other 
churches, sensitive to the greatness of the old liturgies, are returning to 
temple worship, yet are conducting it in buildings which are only 
synagogues. 

The greater number of the Reformed churches still give centrality 
to the Bible and to preaching. The king-centered worship which ac- 
companies it is considered a preliminary exercise and is often treated 
as a form of entertainment. The Lord’s Supper is often no more than 
an appendage. Beauty is inconsequential. The Word centrality has, 
however, given great ethical and moral vitality to the life of Protestant 
communities. 


VI 


The Ecumenical Spirit and Practice. Today every Christian church 
understands and practices in some way all of the elements contained 
in the four centralities. They are not new to any of us. But most of 
us have missed some of the great spiritual experiences which we could 
find when these elements are focused sharply according to one or an- 
other of the great traditions. The majority of participants in any ecu- 
menical conference will have learned to appreciate nearly all of these 
centralities in worship. This capacity is largely the measure of what- 
ever success the conferences attain. Every truly great Christian should 
know how to worship sincerely as an Episcopalian before the heavenly 
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throne, as a Friend within the stillness, as a Disciple around the friendly 
table of the Lord, as a Presbyterian under a powerful pulpit. 

Most of us would profit immeasurably if we could alternate from 
time to time the centralities of our worship. It is true that different 
centralities are adapted to different temperaments. But it is also true 
that different centralities suit different moods and requirements of the 
same individual. 

Our greatest churches should be able to provide services of worship 
for those requiring each of the four types of centrality. A fine move 
in that direction has already been made at Riverside Church in New 
York where a variety of rooms has been provided for a variety of wor- 
ship experiences. Many churches have built small chapels or meeting 
rooms for groups where the atmosphere is made conducive to the 
Spirit-centered type of worship. Some of them have provided services 
of quiet, some with music, some with slight ritual. Other churches — 
provide prayer meetings and still others Oxford Group meetings. 

The other three centralities could possibly make use of one great 
place of meeting, arranged for three types of worship at various times. 
The Christ-king worship needs a high altar, with candles, cross, con- 
centrated light, and rich beauty. Though some churches, such as 
Riverside, have chapels for the Lord’s supper, there is no reason why, 
in the celebration of this rite, a curtain should not be drawn before the 
sanctuary. Against the background of such a curtain the Lord’s table 
might be placed. It should be close to the congregation, in order to pre- 
serve the sense of intimacy and family feeling, yet above the level of 
the congregation in order to bring it into focus. Such a curtain used to 
be drawn across the sanctuary at St. Mark’s for the purpose of draw- 
ing the focus away from the altar. It could also very well come into 
use as the background for an elevated pulpit for reading and preach- 
ing. When the Word is given centrality, the pulpit would thus come 
into focus in place of the table. The adaptability of modern light- 
ing suggests even more satisfactory methods of shifting attention from 
one centrality to another. 

It will be many years before we can expect to find many churches 
which are completely ecumenical in worship. Yet federations of 
churches in many communities might support the building of cathe- 
dral churches, not cathedrals in the sense of denominational sees but 
in the sense of being interdenominational centers of worship within a 
given community. Parish churches of several denominations should 
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still provide the general church life of the community. But every com- 
munity should have its occasional Oxford and Madras! Consequently 
each should have a building for great rituals upon festal occasions, for 
great international preachers, for choral and dramatic worship, with 
rooms for administration, social service, conferences, and, best of all, 
for meditation and private worship. Probably few communities will 
find their way to afford such ecclesiastical “luxuries.” But ecumenical 
worship can still be practiced in almost any community through the 
interchange of congregations. Such an interchange was made in 
Brooklyn recently, when Presbyterians and Episcopalians worshiped 
in each other’s churches. 

There is no plea here for a leveling of worship to a common type nor 
for a syncretism of all four centralities into one. Such an attempt would 
be self-defeating. Ecumenical worship is not a leveling process but an 
alternation of centralities. It needs to be practiced not only at world 
councils but also in local communities by individual members of a va- 
riety of communions. Whether world councils agree or not upon 
matters of doctrine and government, communities can learn to prac- 
tice alternately the four essential Christian centralities in worship. 
When this has been done, perhaps we shall discover that all the other 
objectives of Christian unity have also been attained. Then shall be 


answered the prayer which first century Christians offered at the table 
of the Lord: 


Be mindful, O Lord, of thy church to deliver it from all evil, and to perfect 
it in thy love, and gather it, sanctified, from the four winds, into thy kingdom 
which thou hast prepared for it, for thine is the power and the glory for ever. 
Amen. 


ECUMENICAL VALUES OF LITURGICAL 
WORSHIP 
With Especial Reference to the Protestant Episcopal Church 


By JOHN CROCKER 


HAT value can there be in approaching a general Chris- 

: : | tian movement through the experience of a single com- 

munion; specifically, of what interest can the development 
of liturgical worship in the Episcopal Church be to any but Episco- 
palians? It may be of interest for a number of reasons. First is the 
fact that reunion of Christendom can be furthered not only by nego- 
tiations but also by the interchange of knowledge between various 
branches of the church, particularly knowledge of trends that seem to 
be other than temporary. Second, the development of liturgical wor- 
ship in the Episcopal Church has at least this significance—that it is 
a conscious attempt to escape from the dead hand of a purely denomi- 
national tradition and to move toward an ideal of worship which is 
ecumenical. It thus contributes to a general atmosphere conducive to 
unity. 

A striking renewal of interest in liturgical worship is taking place 
in many parts of Christendom. The relevance of this for the cause of 
reunion should be evident. If a similar ideal of ecumenical worship 
inspired the different communions, and if there were a steady growth 
toward that ideal, the churches would find themselves drawing closer 
to each other, and the hope of eventual organic reunion would be 
greatly enhanced. 

We need, however, more discussion of how that development toward 
the ecumenical ideal of worship ought to proceed. The description of 
actual attempts and mutual criticism of such attempts will help us to 


go forward more surely. The present paper hopes to contribute to this 
process. 


I 


First, what do we mean by Ecumenical Christianity? The ideal of 
Ecumenical Christianity is surely a Christianity which abides by the 
Biblical revelation as the test of its validity, but which includes the ex- 
perience of the life of the whole church and which has resisted the 
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_ tendency to emphasize one side of the Gospel at the expense of the 
others. Its ideal would be to present the Christian faith in its whole- 
ness, to hold together in one synthesis all the insights and all the ele- 
ments which will enable the Gospel to be presented with the fullest 
_ power. It will preserve all the positive and fruitful elements in the 
faith of the ancient Catholic Church together with those elements of 
the Reformation which reasserted truths forgotten and neglected by 
the church of the 16th century. It will resist the idea, on the one hand, 
that post-Tridentine Roman Catholicism is a balanced expression of 
Ecumenical Christianity or, on the other, that any of the churches of 
the Reformation are any more true to the ecumenical ideal. It will 
hold, for instance, that, in the realm of authority, the Church of Rome 
and the Reformation churches were weakened by diseases of diametri- 
cally opposite kinds. The disease of the former is arthritic, the disease 
of the latter is diabetic. On the one hand we find excessive regimenta- 
tion, on the other we find excessive fluidity. We may rightly prefer 
the horn of the dilemma which includes freedom to investigate and 
freedom to think, but we must admit that despite all of Rome’s diseases 
she succeeds, at least in Protestant countries, in producing a high stand- 
ard of religious devotion. At any rate, it ought to be clear that no single 
church or group of the present churches possesses the right to be called 
ecumenical in the fullest sense of the word. 


II 


The various communions all exhibit one-sided attitudes toward the 
Gospel. All would find their weaknesses supplemented by the values 
of the others. The great tragedy of Christendom is that they tend 
nevertheless to remain apart and distrustful of each other. 

To some extent hesitancy is justified. It is obviously better for dis- 
union to continue than for a union to take place which would mean 
the sacrificing on the part of one or another of the uniting bodies of the 
positive values which it possesses. 

Thus, for the Anglican Church to unite with the Church of Rome 
at the present time is not merely something outside the range of prac- 
tical possibility. Even if it were a possibility, the result would be 
disastrous. It would be not a union so much as an absorption and ob- 
literation of the English Church by Rome. The contribution which the 
Anglican Church can make of maintaining loyalty to the Catholic tra- 
dition together with loyalty to freedom of thought would be lost. The 
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experience of the Uniat Churches of the East bears out the judgment 
that Rome—for the present—is not interested in union with but only 
in the absorption of other communions. 

This follows as a matter of course from the Roman insistence that 
the Church is not divided. Rome is the whole Church: The East is 
schismatic; Protestantism is both schismatic and heretical. 

Now fortunately the non-Roman Churches with the exception of the 
Orthodox, do not deny each other’s right to be called branches of the 
Holy Catholic Church. Our problem is not that one communion claims 
the right to absorb the others. Our problem is to unite our communions 
on such a basis that no positive contribution of any will be lost, but 
that the resulting union will truly show forth the combined strength 
of all. 

Now the liturgical movement at its best is motivated by the convic- 
tion that it is possible to achieve an ecumenical conception of Chris- 
tianity which will combine the sacramentalism of Catholicism with 
the fundamental ideals of the Reformation. Many will feel that this 
is an impossible conjunction of essentially antithetical elements. But 
the Anglican Communion is more and more staking its existence upon 
the faith that the two are not fundamentally antithetical but com- 
plementary. And the practical expression of that faith is to be found 
more clearly in the form of worship which has steadily been gaining 
ground than in the words of theologians. 


III 


What is the liturgical movement in the Episcopal Church? Unsym- 
pathetic observers would say that it was a retrogression to mediaeval 
Catholicism. And in certain quarters that would seem to be true. En- 
thusiastic parish priests have aped the nearest Roman Churches and 
and have sometimes been more Roman than Romans themselves. They 
have copied the High Masses without communions. They have adorned 
themselves with Latin lace and they have copied Roman ceremonial. 

But the central current of the liturgical movement has had another 
direction. Its influence is seen in the fact that, whereas in the early 
nineteenth century the Holy Communion was rarely celebrated— 
whereas in 1806 there were in St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, on Easter 
Day less than ten communicants—there is now hardly a parish any- 
where in the whole Anglican Church which has not its Holy Com- 
munion on every Sunday and Holy Day. 
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And it is fair to say that the trend of this movement is to return to 
the practice of the early church in making the Eucharist with com- 
munion of the people, the church’s central act of worship. 

What some of the reasons for this reassertion of sacramental Chris- 
tianity are will be mentioned presently, but at this point let us ask 
whether or no this movement in any way contradicts the fundamental 
ideals of the Reformation. 


IV 


Unless I am wrong, the great and legitimate protest of the Reforma- 
tion was against the idea that salvation is given through mechanical 
participation in external ordinances. The emphasis upon the Scrip- 
tures as the Word of God and upon the preaching of the Word was 
surely a mighty effort to guarantee the inwardness of true Christianity. 
Salvation by faith was meant to signify just this same insistence that 
external observances are of no avail without a spiritual movement in 
the heart of the individual Christian. 

These emphases were not new. They had been realized before. A 
man like St. Augustine had made them part of his life without any 
detriment to his allegiance to the visible church and its sacraments. It 
is because the church of the Middle Ages, unlike the church of St. 
Augustine, failed to maintain the conjunction of the two in one fruitful 
synthesis that the Reformation was necessary. 

Now the liturgical movement at its best seeks to recapture that 
synthesis. By making the Holy Communion the central means of wor- 
ship the liturgical movement reasserts the ancient principle of full sac- 
ramental objectivity in worship but it does this without letting go of 
the evangelical and prophetical values of the Reformation. 


Vv 


It would be less than candid not to admit that some clergy of the 
Episcopal Church, in their desire to exalt sacramental worship, belittle 
preaching. As a whole, however, the liturgical movement regards such 
an attitude as radically unhealthy—indeed as the very attitude which 
provoked the Reformation. 

Preaching is obviously the normal prelude to conversion. All the 
prayers of St. Augustine’s mother would not have led him to the truth 
had it not been forthe preaching of Ambrose, the great Bishop of 


Milan. 
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And more than that, sacramental worship requires the preaching 
of the Word in order to flourish. The taint of evil in man is so deep 
seated that even the noblest things are liable to be corrupted by him. 
So radical is man’s bias to self-centeredness that he is always liable to 
turn worship into magic; that is, to approach God with a view to using 
God for his own interests instead of approaching God to be used by God 
for God’s interests. Evangelical preaching is the best guarantee against 
this corruption of worship. There is no more valuable mark of the 
Reformation in the Book of Common Prayer than the rubric after the 
Creed in the service of Holy Communion which reads, “Then followeth 
the sermon.” The Prayer Book takes for granted that Eucharistic wor- 
ship shall be combined with the preaching of the Word. 


VI 


There are still other ways in which the liturgical movement seeks to 
preserve the Reformation emphasis upon inwardness by going back to 
liturgical precedents prior to the Middle Ages. One of the unfortunate 
developments of the Middle Ages was that the Eucharist became 
something performed by the priest for people instead of being an act in 
which all participated. The modern Roman High Mass has lost the 
true character of the Eucharist which was intended to be a corporate 
act of the congregation, a corporate act of self-offering in union with 
the sacrifice of Christ. But High Mass has become something done by 
the clergy while the people say their rosaries or engage in individual- 
istic worship except at the brief moment of consecration when the 
Sanctus bell sounds. 

The falsity of this practice is not unrecognized in the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. There is a Roman liturgical movement lead by the Ben- 
edictines which insists that the people must take part, and which 
declares that only in the communion of the people is the true meaning 
of the Eucharistic sacrifice completed. “The faithful share in offering 
the Mass, meum ac vestrum sacrificium, because they are united to 
Christ as members to their Head, and because the priest at the altar 
acts in the name of the whole Church.” 

The participation of the people was wonderfully clear in the Eucha- 
ristic worship of the early centuries. Mensat in one section of the church, 
the women in another. Before the Offertory each kissed those on either 
side of him as an expression of their fellowship in Christ. The bread and 
wine were brought to the Eucharist by the people and were gathered 
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up and placed upon the altar by the deacons. This offering of the ele- 
ments was a matter of great concern. It signified what they themselves 
had come to do. As the bread and wine in being offered became what 
they had not been before, the body and blood of Christ, so they in 
offering their souls and bodies became what they had not been before, 
living members of Christ’s Mystical Body. Thus St. Augustine in one of 
' his sermons declares: “Since you are the Body of Christ and His mem- 
bers, it is the mystery of yourselves which lies upon the Lord’s Table; 
it is the mystery of yourselves which ye receive.” And, indeed, it was 
by the reception of the Holy Communion that their union with the 
sacrifice of Christ was consummated. The reception of Communion 
signified that all shared the sacrifice and consequently the fellowship 
with Christ and with one another in his Mystical Body. 


Vil 


What grounds are there for believing that the liturgical movement 
is more than a fad of a particular denomination or denominations? Its 
most sympathetic advocates will probably be found among persons 
who believe that Ecumenical Christianity must somehow bring about 
a combination of the evangelical and prophetical gifts of the Reforma- 
tion together with the regal, sacerdotal, sacramental gifts of pre-Refor- 
mation Christianity. 

But the liturgical movement also has peculiar relevance to our time 
because of the widespread rediscovery of the church as something more 
than a voluntary association of individual disciples. Once more there 
has come into the consciousness of men the New Testament doctrine of 
the church as a fellowship not man-made but God-given, a divine cor- 
poration which God has purposed from all eternity to bring all men 
into unity with him and one another, a divine corporation against 
which the gates of hell cannot prevail because his power is behind it, 
his destiny with it. 

More and more we feel that only this faith in the church as divine 
as well as human, is adequate whether to the grandeur of the gospel 
or to the human situation. The mission of the church is to incorporate 
men of every kindred and nation and tongue in order to lift them to 
their true destiny of fellowship with Christ and with one another in 
Christ; and, in virtue of that transfiguration, to transfigure the com- 
mon life of all men until every cause of division is eliminated, and every 
sphere of life, personal, political, economic, and social, is redeemed. 
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And if men are to find the way of salvation, not only must the gospel 
of membership in Christ’s Mystical Body be brought home to their 
minds by the message of Scripture and to their wills by evangelical 
preaching, but they must also have the dramatic action of the liturgy. 
In this way, wherever the church is found, the gospel of the Mystical 
Body will be recognized as one and the same, and the presence of the 
Universal Church with all its divine authority will be recognized. 

The church will then witness its corporate life by its very act of wor- 
ship. In every Eucharist will be seen the localization of the one Body 
whose mission is to all the world. In this way men will catch again the 
vision of the Universal Church which so many today have lost, and it 
is the vision of the Universal Church and of that church’s mission which 
can grip the imagination of youth and evoke the sacrifice of youth for 
the gospel. 

The church surpasses in greatness not only any other historical move- 
ment but any other movement that one can imagine. Our present di- 
vision and our present individualistic worship destroys that vision and 
more than anything else weakens the witness of the Christian faith. 

Such are the convictions which inspire the liturgical movement. 
They are convictions which may well draw together, in one common 
effort, men of both Catholic and Protestant traditions; for they are 
convictions which more and more the leaders of both traditions feel to 
be true. 


VIII 


One practical consideration remains. Because those who are for- 
warding the liturgical movement in the Protestant Episcopal Church 
regard the Eucharist as ideally the Church’s central act of worship, 
it does not follow that they are so unrealistic as to suppose that all Epis- 
copalians or, if the Episcopal Church should unite with another com- 
munion, that all its members should accept these ideas. A modus 
vivendi which does not upset the dearly held convictions of Christians 
who have been trained to different traditions would be taken for 
granted. The parish Eucharist would come at an earlier hour than 
the services of other kinds. Both would have to exist side by side for 
perhaps generations. But the liturgical movement is inspired by the 
conviction that ultimately a tradition that is conjunctive would win 
out over a tradition that gives priority to one emphasis alone. 


ACTS OF WORSHIP 


From the Opening Session of the International Convention 
of Disciples of Christ, October, 1939 


PREPARED BY G. EDWIN OSBORN 
INVOCATION 


O LORD GOD, who by Thy providence has brought us to this hour, 
and hast renewed for us the blessing of fellowship with our brethren: 
Favorably regard Thy willing servants; preside Thou over our sessions, 
and by Thy spirit guide us into ways of wisdom, peace, and fruitful- 
ness. Keep us from error and prejudice. Make us sensitive to Thy pur- 
pose, responsive to duty, and obedient to Thy will. Put upon our lips 
the gospel of our Lord. Renew our faith; preserve our freedom; en- 
rich our fellowship. Direct us in all our deliberations for the further- 
ance of Thy kingdom and the breaking down of the kingdom of sin, 
till at length the whole of Thy scattered sheep being gathered, there 
shall be one flock under one Shepherd, in whom all shall be partakers 
of life abundant and eternal; through the merits of Jesus Christ, our 
Saviour. Amen. 

That it may please Thee to make us aware of the needs of our critical 
times, 

We beseech Thee to hear us, O Lord. 
That we may accept our full responsibilities for redeeming the times, 
Hear us, we beseech Thee. 
That we may respond readily to our mission, 
Hear us, we beseech Thee. 
That those who lead our thought and action may have hearts and 
minds open to Thy guidance, 
Hear us, we beseech Thee. 
That we may conduct the affairs of our Brotherhood as Thy affairs, 
Hear us, we beseech Thee. 

That our common fellowship may be an earnest of the Brotherhood 

Beloved, 
We beseech Thee to hear us, O Lord. 
Our Father who are in heaven, hallowed by thy name, etc. Amen. 
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PENITENCE AND CONFESSION 

Thus saith the Lord, If my people, who are called by my name, 
shall humble themselves, and pray, and seek my face, and turn from 
their wicked ways; then will I hear from heaven, and will forgive their 
sin, and will heal their land. 

Lord, be merciful to us sinners. 
Confess therefore your sins one to another, and pray one for another, 
that ye may be healed. 
Let us pray. 
Remember not, Lord, our offences; but spare Thy people. 
Spare us, O Lord. 
Our arrogance and pride, 
Our complacency and self-sufficiency, 
O Lord, forgive. 

Our divisions within our household of faith, 

Our willful misunderstanding of each other’s difficulties, 

Our want of kindness and charity, 

O Lord, forgive. 

Our want of faith and confidence in our brethren, 

Our failure to recognize the work of Thy Spirit wherever He may 
please to operate, 

Our indifference to the evil of a divided Christendom, 

O Lord, forgive. 

Our want of power and conviction in our preaching, 

Our indifference to the world mission of the Church, 

Our lack of concern for those living without Christ, 

Our insincerity in worship, 

Our lack of zeal for truth, 

O Lord, forgive. 

Mercifully regard, O Lord, the prayers of Thy family, and while 
we submit ourselves to Thee with our whole heart, do Thou prosper, 
support and encompass us, that, relying on Thee as our Guide, we 
may be delivered from all evil, and replenished with all good; through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


THE NATURE OF THE CHURCH 
By L. J. VAN HOLK 


HEREAS during the nineteenth century the prestige of 

the church was steadily declining, the present day shows 

us a continual reconquering of lost ground which is some- 
what remarkable. The ecumenical movement has done much to renew 
ecclesiastical self-consciousness. The so-called Catholic trend of the 
time has also worked in favour of this renewal. The influence of Barth 
and his development, as expressed in the Kirchliche Dogmatik, points 
in the same direction. The fierce struggle between church and state 
in the totalitarian states has awakened many Christians, and even non- 
Christians, to the importance of the problem. 

For this reason, one who writes on the church, her nature, and aims, 
will undoubtedly find an audience, though perhaps a somewhat inco- 
herent and diffused one. Yet the writer may well hesitate in view of 
the vast amount of uncertainty as to the exact meaning of the word, 
“church.” Let us begin by clearly stating the situation as it is. 

(a) Church sometimes means a vague indication of all sorts of things 
which have to do with the Christian life as far as it is organized. 

(b) Church sometimes surreptitiously means one’s own denomina- 
tion—constituting not so bad an example of what a Christian church 
ought to be. 

(c) Church sometimes means nothing else but denomination. 

(d) Church can be chosen to mark off clearly a certain institutional 
type of religious community from the sect type. 

(e) Church is sometimes used, either clearly or obscurely, to refer 
to the church invisible. 

(f) More often the term “church,” is used to express the close con- 
nection between the church invisible and the empirical Christian 
churches. 

(g) Church sometimes stands for the historical unit of organised 
Christianity. 

(h) Church sometimes means the building in which a Christian 
community worships. 

I, myself, prefer to use church in the singular as meaning “the ideal 
community of Christians” in which different denominations share in 
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different grades and ways, according to the gifts which are given them 
by the Holy Spirit. 


I 


If we accept this definition of the Church we shall have to battle 
with two elements alien to its realisation: (a) individualism and (b) 
clericalism. Let us first consider the opposition of the religious individu- 
alist. His position is largely defeatist. He will insist upon the short- 
comings, the arrogance, the comfortable worldliness of the churches, 
all of which can be discerned in their history. Although this position 
is justified in its criticism, it fails because of the simple fact that there 
is no such being as a Christian individual (except some very rare mo- 
nastic souls, lonely-born, and truly ascetic mystic beings). By far the 
vast majority of Christians are creatures of community; made for it, 
and longing for it. Christian life is active apostolic life, engaged in 
passing on the message of Christ. Long before we have even a chance 
of being self-conscious individuals, we have been formed and educated 
by the community to which we belong. Both the great commandments 
make the Christian commonwealth inevitable. We want, (a) a place 
in which to worship God and social as well as architectural forms to 
symbolize the fact that God is not identical with the powers of this 
world; and (b) a fellowship in which to pour out the love we cherish 
for our neighbors; for love is communicative and means sharing. More- 
over the social and political struggle of our time makes it clear that if 
our society and civilization are to persist, they will have to become 
Christian. It is the Father who keeps us brothers. Only by relating 
mankind to an absolute, by keeping it Kyriakos (the Lord’s), shall we 
be able to preserve society and civilization at all. Therefore, there can 
be no doubt that the church as the ideal fellowship of Christians, or the 
principle of a truly Christian commonwealth, is wholesome and inevita- 
ble. Religious individualism does not sufficiently understand that the 
roots of even the most individualistic type of life are deep in the warm, 
rich soil of community. 

On the other hand, if we really want to serve the church, we must 
keep clear of that besetting sin of the past—clericalism. Most ministers 
do not realize what a disconcerting class of people they really are. Their 
verbosity poorly conceals their ignorance. Their dogmatic style of 
speaking rather dissuades serious opponents; their ready-made consola- 
tions lack the sincerity of personal experience; their easy-going life 
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_ does not make for the passionate pity of penetrating comprehension of 
the lot of either the poor or the afflicted. Furthermore, whenever the 
church experiences an era of power, they turn out to be preposterous, 
quarrelsome, and incredibly conceited. I know that we can find these 
_ faults in any vocation. Yes! but for a minister, whose very name means 
“service,” it is radically contradictory, and a miserable failure of voca- 
tion to rebuke the world he serves so insolently. I do not grudge the 
Pope his palace, and I like pageantry very much; but, surely, for a 
“slaves of slaves” it is a “comfy” sort of life! No one who loves his de- 
nomination and hopes for the renewal of the church can help feeling 
uneasy at the clerical complacency and conceit that so readily spring 
up as fruits of the ecumenical and Barthian movements. Certainly no 
good will come to the Body of Christ from this. 


II 


By rejecting both these enemies of the church—religious individual- 
ism and clericalism—we begin to make room for the real church, the 
true Christian fellowship. Let us now goa step further. We have, one 
would think, a most important instrument enabling us to describe that 
fellowship, namely the definition given by the ecumenical Councils: the 
belief in one, holy, catholic, and apostolic church. But in examining the 
history of the creeds, one cannot escape noticing that this self-interpre- 
tation of the church is not by a long way so spiritual or religious as one 
would like it to be. 

What exactly is the meaning of the holiness of the church? Must we 
take this word in the same sense in which it was used by all ancient 
religions and in parts of the Old Testament? That is, does holiness 
mean a numinous quality, a state of separation from things profane, an 
other-worldliness of rather indescribable character? If so, that kind of 
holiness has little to do with the every-day church life of whatever de- 
nomination we take, and very little to do with church history in general, 
which is full of dark pages, silly quarrels, and petty egotism. The unc- 
tuous voice is not a very convincing substitute for holiness, is it? It is all 
right for a church to profess her metaphysical holiness provided she 
adds a confession of her sins against that principle. But have we ever 
heard of such a confession inserted in a liturgy? How sharp the contrast 
with such holiness on the part of the churches as we can count upon! 
The zeal for confessional orthodoxy too often reminds us of the neurotic 
washing his hands without cleansing his soul. Stringent orthodoxy is 
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no guarantee whatsoever of real holiness. It is this which makes this 
epithet so doubtful in the mouth of defenders of the church. 

Still greater difficulties we find lurking in the ascriptions of oneness 
and catholicit y. There can be no doubt that both these words contain a 
polemical element: they condemn the heretical attitude, the sectarian 
ecclesiola as well as those differing in doctrine. The Roman Catholic 
Church, up to our own time, knows of no other motive for heresy and 
sectarianism than haughtiness and self-willed stubbornness. There is 
no shadow of recognition of the fact that Catholic doctrine is neither 
always catholic nor true; no consideration whatsoever for those people 
who desire to belong to the church, but who feel their consciences of- 
fended by obsolete teaching and all too human expression of eternal 
truth. It surely is true that the brotherhood of saints is one (if brother- 
hood of saints is to mean anything), but no church is a brotherhood of 
saints, and Christianity as one sees it and lives in it is no unity at all, 
nor is it catholic in the sense of all-pervading. And, if in the word cath- 
olic there is implied the truth expressed in the maxim, quod semper, 
quod ubique, quod ab omnibus creditum est, that involves a double 
pretense: first, because, in a literal sense, the claim is simply not true; 
and secondly, because constancy of creedal formulas does not guarantee 
unity of spiritual life. The phrase is no adequate description of the 
phenomena to be described. Look at the long and bitter strife between 
the Papal See and the Oriental Patriarchates, or at the strong and deep 
differences between Calvinist and Lutheran denominations. How then 
can we attach any empirical meaning to the belief that the church is 
one and catholic? The repetition of the impressive old orthodox for- 
mula suggests that there is something like a single catholic church on 
earth. It is true that there are undeniable links of liturgy, hierarchy, 
and dogma, and of course, every Christian acknowledges that the Body 
of Christ is one and that the Christian commonwealth ought to be all- 
pervading. But for these very reasons he cannot but reject the clerical 
pretensions founded on the two creedal adjectives. 

Again, what exactly are we to understand by the apostolicity of the 
church? Indeed, if it only did mean what some Protestants, wanting 
to fill the empty forms with fiery liquid, would like it to mean; namely, 
charged with missionary zeal and power, there would be a case for its 
modern use. But the word “apostolic” is bound up with another set of 
associations; such as, founded by the apostles, preserving the Apostolic 
Succession and thereby irreproachable, infallible, authentically Chris- 
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tian. Is it really necessary to repeat that this is nothing but clerical 
arrogance all along the line? The whole vision of authenticity guar- 
anteed by apostolic origin and succession is like peace guaranteed by a 
governmental promise. Spiritual integrity is never preserved mechan- 
ically. No amount of correctness of ordination ritual can absolutely 
safeguard the standing of the officers of the church, and no tradition, 
however ancient, can be a proof of divine right. 

It is often said that the church (of whatever denomination wishing 
to bear the name of Christ) is something quite different from a religious 
society, because the latter is founded by men, but the church is founded 
by God. The less prejudiced we are, the less true this seems to be. First 
of all, the denominations of Protestant origin are clearly founded by 
men. Sociologically speaking, many of them have originated in the 
type of social life called society or brotherhood. And yet, as religious 
societies, they have a basis that lies deeper than that of worldly societies. 
However small a church may be, it knows itself to have a message and 
a vocation which gives it a missionary zeal and an unending task. 

In the second place, when we look at the Primitive Church, the Pen- 
tecostal experience can hardly be pressed to mean the founding of the 
church, though it was a highly important landmark in its development. 
Indeed, whenever we say that Christ or God founded the church or 
that God has willed the church we speak in metaphors; whereas in the 
case of Nestorius, of Calvin, of Luther, of the Anglican Church, or of 
Wesley we speak of founding in a strictly human way. God and Christ 
never made any statutes or by-laws (the word catholic, happily for all 
Protestants, is never mentioned in the New Testament). To say, then, 
that God founded the church is incorrect, implying, as it does, a strict 
institutionalism which is incompatible with the facts of history. You 
may, of course, express your firm belief in the denomination to which 
you belong, and in the historical and meta-historical meaning of the 
Christian churches as a whole, by calling them willed or founded by 
God’s Providence. But this has nothing to do with the apostolic origin 
of a local community or of the church asa whole. Would it not, there- 
fore, be wiser to refuse to use so heavily loaded an expression, which 
seems to imply an a priori judgment on the church as well as on a par- 
ticular denomination. Surely, the religious judgment “God intended 
it” is always an a posteriori judgment, and never to be used lightly ; 
and unless we judge by success it is not easy to judge at all whether 
God has willed such and such a church to exist. 
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And what if we broaden the interpretation of the word apostolic to 
mean keeping up apostolic traditions and norms? Is not the word mis- 
leading to say the least of it? Does the Eucharist as it is celebrated on 
Catholic altars really correspond to any one of the apostles’ concepts of 
thanksgiving and remembrance? How can we identify the elaborate 
hierarchy of our time with the simple forms of the primitive church? 
Apostolic claims expressing themselves in High-Church Christianity 
tend to obliterate the claims of Low Church Christianity, which too 
often understands itself in a purely negative way—as little of institu- 
tionalism as is compatible with a church at all! Surely this is not the 
right way of dealing with the problem of the Christian commonwealth. 
The right antithesis is not between “high” and “low” Church, but be- 
tween clerical and spiritual forms; or still more, between ritualistic 
magic and full religious morality. For these various reasons, the classi- 
cal creedal formula of the one, holy, catholic and apostolic Church, 
even when we admit that it expresses spiritual values, is practically un- 
acceptable. To put it paradoxically, we have to talk less about it in 
order to realize it more and more fully. We have to use it more as a for- 
mula of contrition than as a formula of definition. Not orthodox repudi- 
ation of heretical multiplicity can be our aim in the twentieth century, 
but simple acknowledgment of the manifold gifts of divine grace, given 
differently to different denominations. 


III 


But this is not enough for any church group to live on; and lest I 
should be judged of standing for a too negative attitude, I wish to make 
clear what church life can do for our daily existence and what I envis- 
age as a possible Christian commonwealth. I shall try to show the 
various aspects of the church’s spiritual life in detail; and this I shall do 
by summing them up in the following article of faith. 

I believe in the fellowship of all who call and profess themselves 
Christians, who are guided by the Holy Spirit, worshipping God, 
preaching the Gospel, serving man, providing a spiritual asylum, and 
who are victorious through hope. 

Let me now elaborate the statements of this creed one by one. 

I choose the term, “the fellowship of all who profess and call them- 
selves Christians” for two reasons. 

First, if we retain the dignified and profound expression, “commun- 
ion of saints,” we cannot be sure at all that we interpret it as the Fathers 
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of the creed understood it. Also, “the communion of saints” is so lofty 
and transcendent a community that it scarcely has any bearing on our 
earthly forms of society. 

Again, the chosen expression admits that it is open to every individual 
and every denomination, to profess and assert membership in the Body 
of Christ. This is the only sincerely ecumenical basis possible. It would 
be a proper act of humility and modesty if organized Christianity came 
to admit this. Only as a fellowship on the basis of equality will Chris- 
tians be able to forgive and forget the exclusivist clerical self-sufficiency 
of the past. Therefore, let us endeavour to bring our denominations to- 
gether as a fellowship of fellowships—not under the primacy of St. 
Peter but under the primacy of St. John. 

The second phrase in my proposed creed asserts a close relationship 
between the church and the guidance of human life by the Holy Spirit. 
One of the main results of clerical development has been the narrowing 
down of the sphere of this guidance. The extreme attitude would be: 
No guidance outside the church; all possible charismata of the Spirit 
within the church. I wonder whether even the Roman Catholic Church 
would assent to this extreme position. Certainly, no other church would 
dare to take up the position! As modern-minded people we must surely 
take up the attitude that no institutional treasure can ever absolve the 
churches from the responsibility of looking as intently as they can for 
the gifts and graces of the Holy Spirit in other forms (and often dis- 
guises) than those of their own institutional life. Of course so-called 
“enthusiasm” has often been a sickening affair. Nevertheless, the church 
that refuses to make room for it, that has canalized all irregular spirit- 
ual overflowing, cannot be a very real Christian fellowship. Inspiration 
is so often sadly lacking in church assemblies, is so often crushed out by 
unholy policy and belittling motives, that we can only pray for a 
thorough conversion of Christian communities to the belief in and de- 
votion to the immediate guidance of inspiration. No doubt such guid- 
ance is and has been often imaginary, but so is Apostolic Succession. 
We do not wish to change dullness for excitement, but neither do we 
wish to do the reverse. 

For inspiration means not only that alertness which brings one to 
heroic decision and to artistic perfection, but also the moral strength 
and quiet inner life which are the everyday values of the Christian 
way. However we look at it, this spiritual guidance will be the first 
and foremost test we apply to a community if we want to know about 
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its Christian character, its truly apostolic quality. 


We now come to the characteristic of the church called worshipping 
God: prayer and praise, thanksgiving and silence, sacrifice and com- 
munion—in short its whole sacramental and ritual task. A church 
without ritual life, without any idea of the mystagogic value of ritual, 
is an impoverished church. It is quite true, of course, that the sacra- 
mental poverty of one group of churches has been a reaction against 
the ritualistic exuberance of another group. It is quite true also that 
sacramental grace is but a part of the gifts of grace, and not necessary 
ad salutum in the narrow sense of the words. But, for the church asa 
whole, for mankind as it is, the established forms of worship have a 
highly consoling, vivifying, renewing power. Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper or the Divine Sacrifice, the two poles of initiation and consum- 
mation, are inexhaustible fountains of spiritual life. It is a special 
feature of God’s gracious dealing with us that by forms and symbols 
and by ritual action we may participate in the mystery of the spiritual 
sphere and anticipate the unspeakable bliss of life everlasting. A 
church without hymns of praise and thanksgiving, without the wonder 
of silent worship, might still be a very useful instrument for social en- 
couragement and reform, for moral advance and all things active and 
dynamic, but she would leave the inner life uncultured, and would die 
a sure death from that neglect. Modern life has an appalling lack of 
depth and concentration, and knows all too little of mystery. It is to 
the deep source of mystery in the Catholic liturgies that we must turn 
for the deepening of our religious life, and the complementary value 
of great importance, which springs from it,—that of the power to re- 
build our community life. Modern civilization is so desperately dif- 
ferentiated that words often fail to understand each other. But the 
common festival, the well-known hymns, the sharing in adoring silence, 
the devotion to the classical symbolism of the Christian fellowship 
throughout the ages—all are most potent helps for curing modern man 
of his most painful diseases. 


Next comes the task of preaching the Gospel, or if one prefers, of 
bearing witness to the Good Tidings brought by Jesus Christ. This task 
has several aspects. 


The missionary task. Christian life means expansion. The very 
fact that the church is built on Good Tidings makes the spreading, or 
conscious preaching of the message, evident and inescapable. 
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Witnessing brings the best out of aman or woman. And, as millions 
of people are shut out from all the joy and glory of Christian experi- 
ence, let us preach the Gospel to them. Here, however, we must make 
some reservation. It is often painful to see how ridiculously conceited 
missionary zeal can make people. It is but very meet and right and 
our bounden duty that we should acknowledge the treasure of spiritual 
life that has been given to so-called heathens—given in abundance. 
Belittling the profundity of Aeschylus, or Plato, or Vedanta or the 
teaching of Laotze is absolutely senseless, highly dangerous to the pres- 
tige of the Christian religion, and more a witness to our own poverty of 
spirit than to the inferiority of heathens. Nevertheless the Christian 
must not fail to give his witness to the Gospel in every place and in due 
season. 

The second aspect of witnessing is that of preaching to the congrega- 
tion of the faithful. It is not always clearly realized how widely the 
conditions of preaching have changed. Adult education has taken 
over the popularizing of all kinds of knowledge. Broadcasting wields 
an incomparable power of propaganda and information. Lecturing 
has gained an influence of itsown. Through these and other influences, 
the art of preaching a good sermon has become a very difficult art, 
needing great skill. Not every minister, to put it mildly, is well skilled 
in this art. On the other hand, not every Protestant congregation real- 
ises that the sermon is the Protestant form of the mystery-drama and of 
prophecy, a real homily or dialogue with God. Preaching means that 
the sacrament accomplished by the Word is not a miracle automatic- 
ally performed, but a co-operation between believers, and also an in- 
terior achievement. We have to defend, in our century of hasty talk 
and superficial information, the truth that the sermon is a central part 
of the spiritual life of the Christian fellowship, and to learn to preach 
according to that principle (as well as to listen according to the same 
principle) ! 

The third aspect of preaching is the importance of wetness as such; 
of witnessing at the peril of life, of witnessing in the special and extreme 
sense of martyrdom. Real Christian fellowship without martyrdom 
will scarcely ever exist in the world. Martyrdom is not to be sought of 
one’s own will. It will come in the course of events. There is no de- 
nomination, no movement of any importance but has its martyrs. The 
remembrance of martyrs and saints, though mostly suspect in the ex- 
treme in Protestantism, is one of the duties and privileges of the 
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church. Communion with the martyrs is one of the most impressive 
ways of preaching the Gospel. 

In these three aspects of witnessing we recognize one of the conse- 
quences of inspiration and an outstanding feature of the true Christian 
fellowship. 

The next characteristic requiring mention is that of serving man; of 
measuring out the full measure of ardent love, humility, obedience—in 
other words, performing diakonia. (John 13.) In many languages 
the work of the deacon has often become associated with the 
financial support of the poor. Although this is a part of Christian 
service, it is not more than a part. Providing help for the poor, the 
aged, orphans, the sick—all these sorts of moral and social activity, 
deeds of compassion and justice, fortunately have played a consider- 
able part in Christian denominational life. The phase of the ecumenical 
movement that most appeals to many men is that of Life and Work. 
Modern people are far more alive to the social and practical side of 
Christianity than former generations were, at least more exclusively 
so. It seems to be the ultimate test for the authenticity of Christian 
life. Without service, faith looks like a mere supernatural pretence. 
And, indeed, the pomp and glamour of worship and hierarchy are a 
too provocative subversion of the humility of Christ. A denomination 
which knows how to exert spiritual authority in strictest humility has 
rendered by far the best service to the reputation of the true church. 

At the same time, we insist that diakonia is something more than so- 
cial service. It is also the cure of souls and counsel for the good life. 
There exists in the world an amount of spiritual backwardness, disease, 
and, last not least, of misery, unbelievably large, amongst young and 
old, townspeople and villagers, laymen and clergy, in every rank of 
society. The Christian fellowship has to be a healing power for all 
these ills. 

The sixth feature of the Christian fellowship is what I have called 
(probably using too stiff a term and one alien to English usage) “pro- 
viding spiritual asylum.” If you give me permission to “fly into Greek” 
(as a German author styles it), I would say that one of the character- 
istics of the church is to be “anchoretic.” Perhaps one might also say 
that the church has to be monastic: But this last word is too much 
charged with association with irrevocable vows, obedience and disci- 
pline, insincere celibacy and all that can be said against monks and 
nuns. Even so, a life secluded from the world is salvation for some souls. 
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The church ought to provide occasion for those who feel such a seces- 
sion to be their vocation. In the form of temporary retreat it is part of 
the cure of souls. Most research work rests on a basis of a certain with- 
drawal from the world ; indeed, one may call the scholar’s life a slightly 
secularized form of monasticism. Monastic life, often leading to the 
establishment of some kind of an order, is often the proper form of 
organization for those who wish to serve the church in special work 
either missionary, or charitable, or in study, education, and research. 
Protestantism, by rejecting the typically clerical compulsion of monas- 
ticism (and thereby frecing many consciences) has generally no insight 
whatsoever with regard to the positive value of the “anchoritic” way 
It does not provide an asylum for those who want to escape from an in- 
tolerable life, and has learned but slowly the lesson of how spiritual life 
may be quickened by conferences and retreats. 

The Christian fellowship, then, had amongst its aims and character- 
istics the duty of providing means for spiritual asylum, both in tempo- 
rary and permanent forms, even if this be but a means of witnessing to 
its fundamental non-conformity to the world. 

And, finally, we reckon amongst the characteristics of the Christian 
fellowship, the fostering of eternal hope. In the Christian sense, hope 
is waiting for God’s complete and definite victory over his adversaries. 
The church believes herself to be nzkephoros, that is to say, triumphant. 
However difficult her battles may be as church militant, she believes 
herself to be bound to triumph to the glory of God. In fact, she under- 
stands her victory to be that of God. 

Now the difficulty is that the concept of hope is so mixed with escha- 
tology. Most modern people, whatever they may pretend, do not 
really and truly believe in the quickly approaching cosmic catastrophe 
that will bring about the Kingdom of God with the heavenly Jerusalem 
coming down to earth. Eschatology has evaporated into something 
symbolical and metaphysical. We have lost the firm belief of a bygone 
generation in the cosmological presuppositions of its age. The Last 
Judgment has thereby become a myth, full of moral and religious 
symbolical meaning, but not a real article of faith What then do we 
mean when we say we believe in the victory of God and in fostering 
Christian hope? What else but what we say? The communion of the 
Holy Spirit is a powerful experience, containing a promise, an antici- 
pation of life everlasting. None who knows about this experience will 
ever doubt its subtle strength. He will be ready to hope, that somehow 
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and sometime, according to the inscrutable purpose of God, the realm 
of the Spirit will triumph: for it is part of the very nature of the Spirit 
to conquer as well as to create. The Christian commonwealth has 
amongst its duties, most certainly, that of fostering this hope. It has 
to remember that it is itself, as I have said, victorious (John 16: 33). 
Our seventh and last characteristic has brought us back to inspiration. 
It is, in fact, the fulfillment of it: the greatest of all possible anticipa- 
tions is this perspective on the Kingdom of God. 


IV 


Having thus described what we understand by the Christian com- 
monwealth or fellowship, we hasten to add that, as fullness is not of this 
world, we must not expect any denomination to have these character- 
istics in every particular. Ecumenical co-operation is all the more 
necessary. Comparison and comprehension will have to go hand in 
hand. Intercommunion, in the fullest sense of the word, will be the 
condition as well as the consequence of that comprehension. Perhaps 
we ought to go so far as to remodel all our denominations as Orders 
within the one, true, catholic Church. Unity is nothing if not articu- 
lated along the lines of ideas, vocations, forms of worship. And, surely, 
we may hope that unity, holiness, catholicity, and apostolicity will one 
day belong to the church when, in all humility, she is clothed with the 
primacy of love and not of power. She will then be a “Society of 
Friends” as well as a “High Church.” Let us not say that this is too 
distant and dim a prospect. Let us rather understand that if our de- 
nominations are to preserve and renew the treasures of Christ, they 
will have to work for this Fellowship, guided by the Holy Spirit, wor- 
shipping God, preaching the Gospel, serving mankind, providing a 
spiritual asylum, conquering through hope. Neither individualism nor 
clericalism will bring us to the redemption and sanctification of our 
race in Christ, but only the ecumenical spirit of holy humility and pene- 
trating love. 
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AMERICAN AND BRITISH CHRISTIANITY 
Some Comparisons and Contrasts 


By M. E. AUBREY 


Te: summer [I spent three months in America immediately 


preceding the outbreak of the European war. My journeyings 
took me into thirty-seven states, East, Far West, Middle West 
and deep South. 

The Editor of CuristenDoom asks for my impressions of conditions 
in the churches of our two countries. At the best of times that would be 
a difficult task. But at this moment in England we are busy focussing 
our moral and material energies in what is to us a crusade to liberate the 
world from satanic forces that are running amuck in it. It is well-nigh 
impossible to achieve a state of mind sufficiently detached to deal with 
a subject at first sight remote from the immediate challenge and duty. 

Besides, while it is hard to generalize about religious matters in a 
small country like my own with its relatively homogeneous population 
and opinion, to attempt to do so about a whole continent like the Amer- 
ican Republic, with its many races, vast distances and that almost 
fierce individualism which affects states, cities and churches as well as 
persons, would be sheer lunacy. Moreover, I do not belong to that 
cheerful band of writers who write books on the countries they visit 
after a stay of a few weeks. 

Any ideas and opinions advanced here must please be taken for what 
they may be worth as impressions and not as dogmatic findings; and 
the writer himself is acutely aware that a longer stay and fuller knowl- 
edge might revise many of them. 

A Christian minister and preacher from the English Free Churches 
visiting America must, as soon as he has recovered his breath after the 
overwhelming grace and lavishness of the welcome he inevitably re- 
ceives, be quickly conscious of differences. The background is not that 
to which he has been accustomed. 


I 


To begin with he finds no church established by the state. This 
affects the whole situation in a hundred ways. He finds no special 
deference to any church or its representatives and no religious inferi- 
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ority complex. On the contrary—! He discovers, too, that the thoughts 
and interpretations gripped tenaciously by those with whom he is in 
closest relationship at home—because they have been won and de- 
fended with a great price,—are held easily, and sometimes almost 
lightly, by the new friends he meets, to whom they are as much a part of 
their birthright as the air they breathe. In some respects this seems to 
him a great gain and he revels in it. He covets the vitality and resources 
of American churches, and their freedom. On the other hand he may 
feel here and there a little loss. The Free Churches of England have 
learned much, especially of late years, from the Anglican Episcopal 
Church, with her great tradition of noble and lofty worship; and, with 
occasional exceptions, he finds the devotional parts of American public 
religious services less satisfying than those to which he has been ac- 
customed. Prayers are sometimes perfunctory or given too little thought 
and a large part of the congregations appear to come for the sermons, 
upon which, as it seems to him, a disproportionate stress is laid. 

With that goes the American relish for public speaking. Some of us 
would enjoy ourselves more if British audiences showed as keen an 
appetite for speeches and sermons as the Americans do, but they don’t! 
Is it unfair to say that while English congregations attend church to 
find and worship God, American congregations go to hear the truth 
about him and his will? Of course both attitudes are always present 
in varying degrees. It is a matter of emphasis, but it cannot be missed. 

Possibly in England we are less bold in leadership. Certainly I was 
greatly impressed by those leaders whom I had the great privilege of 
meeting, men who think daringly, speak fearlessly and act resolutely. 
The American lack of self-consciousness sometimes takes men to lengths 
which rather startle us. I cannot imagine Englishmen describing them- 
selves as creative artists or creative theologians or creative anything 
else. To them it would sound rather like usurping the functions and 
place of the Almighty, like Father Divine! 


om 


The psychological backgrounds are different. Partly this is due to 
the kinds of problems that beset our nations. America is a land of large 
spaces with a population sparsely distributed when compared with 
England. The people as a whole are not so closely knit. Public opinion 
in Britain means the mood of the whole island. It is but rarely, over the 
wide reaches of the United States, that you find hearts that beat and 
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minds that think as one. The political and economic problems of North 
and South are divergent in ways and degrees of which England knows 
nothing. Religious problems too are different. There is no British 
counterpart to Christian Americanization nor have we all those ques- 
tions to be solved that come down from the pioneering days. The re- 
lation of white and colored in the Christian community does not vex 
us. The Englishman in America is conscious that he is meeting men 
whose minds are to some extent occupied with matters of which he 
knows nothing at all, but which for them are of vital importance. 

The absence of national unity as he knows it is reflected in the sharp- 
ness and depth of party feeling. In political affairs it goes much further 
than in England and most certainly the same thing may be said of 
religious differences. I am inclined to trace the difference to the fact 
that in Britain we have a throne. The King is the focus and living 
symbol of the nation’s life in its unity through complexity. He is of 
no party. He represents in person the whole people, conservatives, 
liberals, radicals and socialists, and unites them in a common loyalty 
that transcends their differences. Conscious of their differences, they 
are also always conscious of their loyalty and oneness. Party feeling is 
softened and subdued in crises. “You Englishmen surprise me,” said an 
American politician to me once. “You are so damned sensible. [ve 
just been speaking with some of your labour leaders about your Prime 
Minister and they told me that, though they didn’t agree with Baldwin, 
they thought him a fair man and liked and respected him. American 
politicians do not speak of leaders on the opposite side in that way.” 
To an Englishman it seems hardly likely that they should, when the 
head of the state is himself a party political figure and there is no living 
reconciling center of national unity. The point here is that, naturally 
enough, the same sharpness of diversity runs into other departments 
of life. 

It enters the churches. In Britain we have no division so acute as that 
between American fundamentalists and modernists. A listener came 
to see me once after a meeting and, thanking me for what I had said, 
told me I had not made it plain whether I was pre-millenarian or post- 
millenarian. He was astonished when, anxious to satisfy him, I con- 
fessed I had forgotten for the moment which was which, and was 
staggered when I told him that in all the years I had been listening to 
sermons I had never heard either view even mentioned. 

We dislike labels. We differ but work together in a common loyalty, 
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as our politicians do,—though our Head is not the same as theirs. It is 
a common thing with us for a minister, who in America might be called 
modernist, to invite to his pulpit a brother minister who would be called 
a fundamentalist, because he thinks his people should hear all sides. 
To us, I believe, the notion of unity in diversity comes, at any rate in 
the religious sphere, more easily than to our American brethren. But 
our toleration must not be taken for lack of conviction, for I have an 
impression that, taking our countries as a whole, we have more definite 
theological preaching in the Free Churches of England than in the 
corresponding churches of America. 

This difference between us conditions our approach to the problem 
of interchurch unity and the ecumenical movement, as I think we 
shall be able to see. 


III 


But this summer, and I must mention it, the most striking difference 
in the religious conditions of America and Britain seemed to depend 
on the international situation. I came from a country that hated the 
idea of war, that was ready to make tremendous sacrifices for peace, 
that felt that for the sake of peace in the matter of Czecho-Slovakia 
(though the extent of our commitment was grievously misunderstood 
in America) it must seem to many almost to have sacrificed its honour. 
Month after month we had been praying, literally millions of us banded 
together to pray, for peace and hoping against hope; yet with the grim 
shadow over our minds and hearts as we knew that sooner or later we 
would have to stand by the helpless if the aggressor did not stay his 
hand. America was amazing! To be three thousand miles away from 
it all: to hear people speak quietly of war which to us meant unfathom- 
able tragedy as something which would not directly affect their cities 
and homes: to note their natural desire not to be entangled in a Euro- 
pean struggle, their assertion that the moral issues which the situation 
involved for us did not concern them: to escape even for a little from 
the urgency and pain of the problem: to hear questions which meant 
life and death on this side discussed in a detached, and often academic, 
way: to attend many religious services and only twice hear a prayer for 
peace after coming from a land where it had been the main burden of 
our intercession for many months—in a way it was good, but what a 
difference, what a world of difference! 


That difference goes far into our thinking. It affects our theology. 
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England has not been affected by the thinking of Karl Barth as the 
European Continental Protestant Churches have been. But if any con- 
siderable amount had been left of the humanism which in the first 
decade of this century swept into our religious thinking, the last war 
and its aftermath had driven almost all of it out. No preaching that 
man has it in himself to effect his salvation and that of the race, would 
get much of a hearing in Britain today. A new emphasis has come on 
the sovereignty and grace of God. We find signs of a new urgency in 
preaching and I think a more passionate note is creeping in. We have 
not yet got back to great prophetic preaching, nor would anyone claim 
that anything like a deep revival of religious power and feeling is even 
in sight. But, at least, we seem to be getting back to great and basic 
themes. In a world so torn as that which is almost at our doors, where 
Christian values are denied and men of a faith like our own are cruelly 
persecuted, and where those who deny such faith seem for the time to 
sweep all in front of them, the main questions are not of how we are 
to apply our Gospel in this way or that, but whether there is any Gospel 
or a God to send it. Of course we are concerned about the social mes- 
sage of Christianity. But the prior and deeper truths are those of which 
for years we have been learning our deep need—and the stress with us is 
there. 


IV 


Yet not for a moment, in spite of all these differences of background, 
outlook and emphasis, can an Englishman in America doubt the essen- 
tial unity of American and British protestantism. The divergencies 
only throw it into sharper relief. He finds students setting him the same 
questions as they do in his own country. He knows that he is among 
brethren whose friendship and understanding he craves and whose 
generous kindness must always be a precious memory. 

He wants to see that unity realized in ways that shall give it added 
strength and effect and make it plain to the whole world. 

The desire for Christian unity exists wherever the spirit of Christ 
reigns in men’s hearts, but it takes different forms. In America I found 
in some places a deep interest in the ecumenical movement. Often, 
however, it did not appear to me to amount to much more than the al- 
together delightful American love of “getting together.” In the North 
and East and the Middle West I spoke to many who had a real under- 
standing of the difficulties. West and South I was asked many ques- 
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tions; and found much goodwill, but some timidity, based on fears of 
being faithless to a great tradition and trust and of unworthy com- 
promise. In the South I found the older men hesitant and the younger 
wistful. My championship of the World Council of Churches in the 
Baptist World Congress at Atlanta, Georgia, was not, I am afraid, 
welcome to leaders whom I honour and hold in deep personal affection ; 
but words and letters of thanks from men who are the destined leaders 
of tomorrow greatly cheered me. 

Where I found keenness for unity I found a measure of impatience. 
In America, less conscious of many centuries of tradition and contin- 
uity, generous impulses cry out for action. Men want to “do it now” 
or, at any rate, to do something very soon. To me it seems altogether a 
good thing that the first assembly of the World Council is to be in the 
United States, where there is a refusal to be held fast by the hand of 
the past and a demand for more resolution and daring in giving form 
and effect to the unity which already exists. I hope it will be preceded 
by a period of education throughout the churches in what has been al- 
ready accomplished; for I think I detected a tendency among ministers 
and churches to be absorbed with their local and immediate problems 
(and God knows they are serious, urgent and vexing enough) and to 
forget the rest of the far-flung battle line along which the church of 
God is fighting for the soul of the world. Some pressure by New World 
optimism and enterprise upon the representatives who come from the 
Old World will be altogether good. 


Vv 


But the Englishman’s motto is often “Festina lente.” He thinks he 
will go further if he does not force the pace. Looking back thirty years 
it is amazing to note the advance east of the Atlantic, in the sense and 
the expression of our unity in Christ. The growth in the consciousness 
of our unity in diversity has been literally wonderful. Things are hap- 
pening that at the beginning of this century would have seemed incred- 
ible and, best of all, we are coming to take them as a matter of course. 
The churches are learning much of one another. Old antipathies, 
prejudices, misunderstandings, are passing away. We are working 
and worshipping together. We do not want to lose these fruits of pa- 
tience, prayer and hard work by premature attempts to press our breth- 
ren beyond a point to which they can go with a good conscience and 
loyalty to the truth as they see it. We are gradually, in face of condi- 
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tions in Europe which threaten the things that all of us hold dear, clos- 
ing our ranks. Wasn’t it Napoleon who said he did not like long-legged 
soldiers because “they run away faster than the others”? The experi- 
ence is not unknown in church life. Those quick-moving men among 
us, however good their impulses may be, are sometimes almost as dan- 
gerous as the slowest, who scarcely seem to wish to move at all. I pin 
my faith to the great middle body of Christian men and women who go 
forward steadily even if sometimes too slowly to please our enthusiasts 
but who, once they have made up their minds, cannot be turned back. 

We have a growing realization of the reality, meaning and mission 
of the church, the one society of God set in the world for its redemption, 
the society of the love of Christ. That too I believe I discovered in 
America. Since my first visit in 1919 it seemed to me that great prog- 
ress had been made in two ways: first, in the sense of the church as a 
worldwide redemptive fact set in its majesty against the background of 
mankind’s need, sin and wandering—the church of the living God: 
and second, in the growing conviction of the responsibility of that 
church for facing that world’s injustice and wrong all along the line 
and permeating it with a new spirit of faith, hope and love through 
which alone it can find life and peace. 

And I believe that an American who knows Britain can say the same 
of us. 

We march slowly and along different lines but we are marching 
together. 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD AND THE 
CHURCH 
By ERIC H. WAHLSTROM 


church has attracted considerable attention in recent months. 

In spite of the preliminary work done in the preparation for the 
World Conference on Faith and Order in Edinburgh, 1937, (as em- 
bodied for instance in The Kingdom of God and History, London, 
1938, and in other volumes), the Conference Report states that no 
agreement could be reached relative to, (a) the relationship of the 
church to the Kingdom, and (b) the extent to which the Kingdom is 
made known here and now. (L. Hodgson, Ed., The Second World 
Conference on Faith and Order, p. 233.) Such a frank statement calls 
for a renewed study of the two concepts—the Kingdom and the church. 
Only after we have clearly defined the nature of each, can we begin to 
establish the relationship between them. 

For us as Christians this implies that we go back to the New Testa- 
ment to discover what the conception of the Kingdom and of the church 
originally was, and allow this to be normative for our study. It would, 
of course, be permissible to use these concepts in a sense differing from. 
that found in the New Testament. But in that case we should be aware 
of this difference, and point out clearly in what it consists. There is 
as much peril in “modernizing the Kingdom” as in “modernizing 
Jesus.” 


Ts conception of the Kingdom of God and its relation to the 


I 


The Nature of the Kingdom: (1) The Kingdom of God in the New 
Testament. The Kingdom of God which Jesus came to proclaim is the 
Kingdom of God’s grace. God establishes his kingdom by his acts of 
redemption, in that he redeems man from the power of “sin, death, and 
the devil,” and unites him unto himself in a new fellowship based on 
grace. It is this intimate connection between the Kingdom and God’s 
redeeming grace which we desire to point out here on the basis of the 
New Testament evidence. 

The proclamation of the Kingdom is gospel, i.e., good news. Jesus 
went about “preaching the gospel of the kingdom” (Matt. 4:23; 
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9:35) ; and told the disciples that “this gospel of the kingdom must be 
preached in the whole world” (Matt. 24:14). This gospel he summed 
up in the quotation from Isaiah: “The Spirit of the Lord is upon 
me, for he hath sent me to preach deliverance to the captives, and re- 
covery of sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that are bruised, to 
preach the acceptable year of the Lord.” (Luke 4:18; see also Luke 
9:2; 10:9; Matt. 10:8.) When the disciples came with this message 
and these works, they were to tell those that did not receive them: 
“Notwithstanding be ye sure of this, that the kingdom of God is come 
nigh unto you” (Luke 10:11). Again, in his answer to John the Bap- 
tist, Jesus points to his works: ‘““The blind receive their sight, the lame 
walk, the lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear, the dead are raised up, 
and the poor have the gospel preached to them” (Matt. 11:5). The 
Kingdom is this redemptive activity of God thus manifested. To 
preach the good news of the Kingdom is to proclaim that this redemp- 
tive activity of God is now at hand and can be seen operating in the 
world. The good news is that God saves. 

The character of the Kingdom as a kingdom of grace is clearly seen 
in the kind of persons to whom it is offered. The gospel of the kingdom 
is for those who are in need. It is for those who “labor and are heavy 
laden,” for publicans and sinners, or for publicans and harlots (Matt. 
21:31), for the poor (Luke 6:20), for the persecuted (Matt. 5:10), 
for those who are like little children (Matt. 10:14). Jesus has come 
to “seek and to save the lost,” and “not to call the righteous but sinners.” 
The good and the pious had no preferred standing. To those who were 
rich and self-satisfied, he directed his most scathing words of rebuke. 
It is impossible for a rich man to enter into the Kingdom of God (Mark 
10:24). He does not ask that men should present something, either 
piety, or goodness, or prayers, or law observance. All that is required 
is that they know their needs, and are willing to trust in God’s gracious 
will to save. 

The words which describe the entrance into the Kingdom reveal its 
character of grace. The Kingdom “comes,” “is at hand,” “appears.” 
It is not brought in by human efforts, nor is it present because of men’s 
repentance. It is rather the other way around; because the kingdom 
is present, it is time for repentance. “It is the Father’s good pleasure to 
give you the kingdom.” This does not mean that he hands over a king- 
dom to his disciples to rule, but that they become the objects of God’s 
saving grace. Jesus says: “If I by the finger of God cast out demons, 
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then is the kingdom of God come upon you” (Luke 11 :20). Wher- © 
ever God redeems man from the powers of evil, there the Kingdom 
comes. When people enter, receive, or inherit the Kingdom, it means 
that they are given a share in the blessings of the Kingdom, or in other 
words, that they are saved by grace: God has “translated us into the 
kingdom of the Son of his love (Coligr:13)e 

God establishes the Kingdom. There is not a word in the New Testa- 
ment which can be made to say that any activity of man creates or 
establishes the Kingdom. The very phrase, “the kingdom of God,” 
indicates that God is the author of it. Men are called to proclaim the 
gospel of the Kingdom. In their preaching and healing activity the 
Kingdom of God is present, but this does not mean that they establish 
it. Paulcansay: “I labored more than they all; yet not I but the grace 
of God that was with me.” The Kingdom is a magnitude that comes 
to men, and is there for them to accept and receive. The Kingdom is 
identical with salvation. The blessed inherit the Kingdom prepared 
for them “from the foundation of the world” (Matt. 25:34), and the 
gospel of the kingdom is that “all things are now ready.” 

When we have once seen that the Kingdom is a kingdom of grace, 
all that Jesus has to say about it becomes quite plain. It is the highest 
good, the greatest treasure which men can find. No earthly possessions 
of any kind may be compared to the Kingdom. Men are “children 
of the kingdom.” The Kingdom must be sought. The Kingdom comes 
to men. It “cometh not with observation,” but is “within you.” It 
is a mystery, yet it belongs to those who are of a childlike mind. The 
child is the greatest in the kingdom of God. The patriarchs and the 
prophets are in the Kingdom, and those who now enter shall share its 
blessings with them. It is present in the world now, for God has come 
in Christ to redeem the world; but it shall also be established in the fu- 
ture, “when the Son of Man comes in his glory with the holy angels.” 
Thus from the beginning to the end the Kingdom is a Kingdom of 
grace. 

(2) The Kingdom is God’s Kingdom of grace. God’s will is done, 
as far as we know, in all the vast immensities of the universe. Only on 
this earth, this insignificant speck of dust, is there rebellion against his 
will. And even here “in all the processes of sub-human nature, except 
in so far as they are interfered with by wrong choices on the part of 
spiritual beings, human or daemonic, God’s will is perfectly done; it is 
only a spiritual being, endowed with the power of choice, who can pos- 
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sibly go against God’s will.” (E. Bevan, The Kingdom of God and 
History, p. 39.) But now, given this state of rebellion, the most im- 
portant question is not whether God will establish his sovereignty every- 
where, but how and in what manner he establishes this sovereignty. 
That God ultimately will be supreme and that all rebellion against him 
is futile, to that all Christians, and practically all religions, agree. But 
the important question is how God goes about to establish this sover- 
eignty. Several courses might conceivably be open to him. He might 
have crushed, destroyed, and annihilated his rebellious creatures. That 
would have been a very human and reasonable reaction. Or, he might 
demand heavy penalties from those who had insulted and injured him. 
That would also be a very human way of acting, and men have some- 
times conceived of God acting in just that way. But the almost un- 
believable message of the New Testament is that God isa gracious God, 
who comes to sinful men with an offer of salvation and life free and for 
nothing. God comes in Jesus Christ to suffer and die, to take upon him- 
self the curse of sin, in order that men might have forgiveness and life. 
This was the constant source of glad amazement to the writers of the 
New Testament. When Paul has outlined his gospel of grace to the 
Romans and looks back upon the wonderful ways of God, he lifts his 
voice in a doxology of praise: “O the depth of the riches both of the 
wisdom and the knowledge of God” (Rom. 11 :33-36). The context 
makes it clear that it is not the almighty power and glory of God per 
se that is the subject of this pean of praise, but the fact that God uses 
this power and glory for the redemption of sinful men. That God 
makes his will supreme on this planet, the scene of man’s rebellion, 
means that God redeems man by becoming the “Lamb of God which 
taketh away the sin of the world.” 
In discussing the Kingdom of God we must be on our guard against 
a misconception which almost inevitably, it seems, enters into the dis- 
cussion. The Kingdom is not God’s universal sovereignty over all his 
creation. That God is almighty is admitted by all. But when we talk 
about the universal power of God, we are not talking about his King- 
dom. ‘The very phrase, “the Kingdom of God,” tends to lead our 
thoughts in the direction of a realm in which the will of the king is 
supreme. To illustrate how largely this idea of the universal sover- 
eignty of God figures in the conception of the Kingdom we may quote 
Dr. GC. H. Dodd: “In sense, though not in grammatical form, the sub- 
stantive conception in the phrase the Kingdom of God is the idea of 
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God, and the term “Kingdom” indicates the specific aspect, attribute 
or activity of God in which He is revealed as King or sovereign Lord of 
His people, or of the universe which He has created” (Parables of the 
Kingdom, pp. 34-35)- 

It should be quite clear, however, that in speaking about the King- 
dom we cannot have in mind God’s universal rule over “the universe 
which He has created.” The idea underlying such a statement seems 
to be derived from an analogy between the Kingdom of God and or- 
dinary, earthly kingdoms. But in discussing the Kingdom of God the 
most important element is not the will of God per se, but, as we shall 
show later, the character and purpose of the will of God. If the King- 
dom were just God’s universal rule how could it be offered, or given to 
men? How could anyone either enter or depart from God’s universal 
rule? “Whither shall I go from thy Spirit ? Or whither shall I flee from 
thy presence?” (Psalms 139:7) The final judgment is presented as the 
loss of the Kingdom. Those on the right side are told to enter it; those 
on the left are told to depart. ‘The Kingdom of God shall be taken 
from you.” ‘This cannot mean that these persons shall be placed out- 
side of God’s universal authority. The judgment is the ultimate asser- 
tion of this authority. We cannot conceive of anyone being outside of 
God’s universal rule over “the universe which He has created.” When 
Jesus and the New Testament writers speak of the Kingdom, they must 
therefore mean something else than this universal rule. It is extremely 
important, therefore, that in discussing the sovereign will of God we — 
make sure that we agree in regard to the character and purpose of his 
will. 

Instead then of being the Kingdom of his sovereignty, the Kingdom 
of God is the Kingdom of his grace. This is stated most beautifully by 
Luther. To the question, how does the Kingdom come, he answers: 


When our heavenly Father gives us his Holy Spirit, so that by his grace we 
believe his holy Word, and live a godly life here on earth and in heaven forever. 
(Small Catechism.) What is the kingdom of God? Answer: Nothing else than 
what we learned in the Creed, that God sent his son Jesus Christ into the 
world to redeem and deliver us from the power of the devil, and to bring us > 


to himself and govern us as a King of righteousness, life and salvation, against 
sin, death and an evil conscience. ( Large Catechism. ) 


The Kingdom is, therefore, identical with salvation. Whatever God 
does here on earth to carry out his will and to establish his Kingdom 
is done in the interest of the salvation of man from sin and death. God 
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establishes his Kingdom by his gracious acts of redemption. 


The Kingdom is found and is established wherever God’s will is done. 
“Thy kingdom come” is interpreted in the words, “thy will be done on 
earth as it is in heaven.” But it is wrong to interpret “will” here in 
an atomistic and legalistic sense. God’s will is not expressed in a system 
of social and ethical ordinances. “Thy will be done” does not refer 
primarily to man’s doing God’s will, but, if we may express it paradoxi- 
cally, to God doing his own will here on earth as it is done in heaven. 
It is a prayer that God may carry out his saving will here on earth for 
the salvation of all men. The will of God is primarily God’s will to 
save. “Having predestined us unto adoption—according to the good 
pleasure of his will” (Eph. 1:5). Jesus came from heaven to “do the 
will of him that sent me” (John 6:38; 4:34; 5:30). Paul expresses 
this same idea in speaking of the purpose and foreordination of God 
(Rom. 8:29, 30) ; and again in the words: “He chose us in him before 
the foundation of the world” (Eph. 1:4). It is God’s good and 
gracious will that “all men should be saved” (I Tim. 2:4). When 
this will of God is carried out, then the Kingdom is established. To en- 
ter the Kingdom, to be justified, to be forgiven, to be redeemed, means 
the same thing. The Kingdom is established wherever God “calls, 
gathers, enlightens, and sanctifies”’ his people. 


The establishment of the Kingdom is in no sense then limited to 
man’s entrance into it. God’s activity is primary all along the line, 
from the ‘call’ to the final consummation. Thus Luther says that the 
Kingdom comes when God “gives us his Holy Spirit, so that by his grace 
we believe his holy Word, and live a godly life here on earth and in 
heaven forever.” “Faith” and “life” must not be separated from one 
another, nor from the redeeming activity of God. “It is God who 
worketh in you both to will and to work” (Phil. 2:13). 


The Kingdom of God is the universal Kingdom of his grace. It 
comes and is established wherever and whenever God comes to save 
the lost. Wherever God forgives sin and gives men power to live a 
new life, there the Kingdom comes into existence. Thus we see God 
at work in the Old Testament calling individuals and selecting a people 
for his own possession. The whole Old Testament is the story of how 
God has redeemed, delivered, and established his people. And today, 
by “the word of the Cross” God is continually establishing his Kingdom 
among men and drawing them into fellowship with himself. 
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When finally the great day of the consummation comes, the King- 
dom which then will be established is also a Kingdom of grace and re- 
demption. “When these things begin to come to pass, look up, and lift 
up your heads; because your redemption draweth nigh” (Luke 
21:28). Whether then in the past, or in the present, or in the future ; 
whether by preaching of the word, or by direct intervention, the King- 
dom which he establishes is a kingdom of Grace and redemption. 


II 


The Nature of the Church. The nature of the church is determined 
by and understood from the nature of grace. God reveals his grace to 
us in that he comes in Jesus Christ to seek and to save the lost. Those 
who are thus saved by the grace of God constitute the church. To speak 
of the church apart from this saving activity of God would be meaning- 
less. In that case the church would be nothing more than an associa- 
tion of likeminded individuals, who, because they had had similar 
experiences, decided to unite together for mutual benefit. This is not 
the church in the New Testament sense. “The church is the Body of 
Christ of which He is the Head, it is the House or Family of God, be- 
cause God through His revelation of Himself has called it into being.” 
(The Nature of the Christian Church according to the Teaching of the 
Methodists. London, 1937.) The grace of God is God himself active in 
the world to save the lost. Man does not by his own power reach up to 
God and become acceptable to him. God in his love and grace has come 
to man, taken upon himself the suffering of sin, and redeemed men from 
its power. The nature of the church must be understood on the basis of 
the reality of this redeeming act of God. 

The church is found wherever the word of God is preached and the 
sacraments are administered. (Augsburg Confession, Art. VII.) This 
statement is not to be understood in any mechanical fashion, as if the 
mere presence of the Bible or the sacramental elements would guar- 
antee the presence of the church. The church is where the word of 
God is preached, because the word is the living Word of God which 
creates the church. When God by his word calls men into fellowship 
with himself, forgives their sins, and gives them power to live a new 
life, then the church is established. The word is the Gospel, the proc- 
lamation of God’s saving acts. It is “the word of the cross,” “the word 
of reconciliation,” and it is this word which makes men holy and creates 
the church. “In Christ Jesus I begat you through the gospel.” (I Cor. 
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_ 4:15. Compare I Peter 1:3.) “Where baptism and the gospel are, 
no one may doubt that there are saints, even if it be only the babes 
in their cradle.” (Luther, Holman Edition, Vol. I, p. 361; Weimar 
_ Ausgabe, VI, gor.) ‘Wherever, therefore, you hear or see this Word 
preached, believed, confessed, and acted on, there is no doubt that 
there must be a true ecclesia sancta catholica.” (Luther, “On the 
Councils and the Churches.” Holman Edition, Vol. V, 271; Weimar 
Ausgabe L, 629.) 

The church is the universal people of God. Since God always has 
been, always is, and ever will be revealed as the God of grace, 
the church exists wherever his gracious activity operates. When he 
called Noah, Abraham, and Jacob, he created for himself a people. 
When he by his redeeming arm led the people out of Egypt and estab- 
lished his covenant with them at Sinai, he again made them his own. 
When he finally, in the fulness of time, sent his Son to suffer and die on 
the cross, he again redeemed unto himself a people. And since this 
act on the cross was the final consummation to which the whole previ- 
ous history had looked forward, the people thus brought into being are 
the universal people of God, the one, holy, catholic church. It is the 
same God who now by his word of grace “calls, gathers, enlightens and 
sanctifies the whole Christian church on earth.” Whether in the past, 
or in the present, or in the future, the people of God are brought into 
being by the redemptive work of God. Apart from this redemptive 
activity of God there is no church and no salvation. 

The church is an object of faith. We confess in the ancient Apostolic 
Creed, “I believe—in the church.” When we say that the marks of the 
church are “the preaching of the word and the administration of the 
sacraments,” we mean that these are marks for faith. Faith knows 
that this Word is the living Word of God, and that by this Word the 
church is created. In making the preaching of the word and the ad- 
ministration of the sacraments the only mark of the church, all other 
marks are excluded. Neither the Kingdom, nor the church come “with 
observation.” We have to be satisfied to know that the church is where 
the word is preached. However, man has not always been satisfied 
with this. During the period of Orthodoxy the mark of the church 
was regarded as being pure doctrine, and pure doctrine meant agree- 
ment, at least verbally, with the confessions. Partly as a reaction to 
this emphasis on doctrine, the Pietists came with their demand on pure 
Christian living. To them the mark of the church was the pure and 
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holy living of the members. Various other marks have been insisted on 
from time to time. All these various emphases represent attempts to 
take the church out of the realm of faith and make it a completely 
visible and tangible magnitude. But this obscures the nature of free 
grace and destroys the unity of the church. We cannot get beyond this, 
that the church is the company of those who have been saved by the 
grace of God. Who its members are we do not know. But we do know 
that they are there where the Word is proclaimed, and where God 
carries out his redemptive activity. The church becomes visible in the 
same way that an individual Christian is visible. The church may even 
be thought of as the incarnation of the saving activity of God. Just as 
“the Word became flesh—and we beheld his glory,” so the redeeming 
grace of God manifests itself in the world through the creation of the 
church. When we say that the church is an object of faith, we do not 
place it in a category by itself, but unite it with the whole revelation of 
God. That Jesus is the Son of God, that the word is the Word of God, 
that God saves by his word, that the sacraments are acts of God, all this 
is a reality for faith. That this church, which we see in all its weakness 
and humiliation, is the church of the living God, is the Body of Christ, 
that is the confident declaration of faith. ; ) 
The church is one. Since the people of God of all ages owe their 
existence to the redeeming acts of God, they are all one. The unity of 
the church does not need to be created, it exists in the unity of God. 
This unity does not depend upon external organization, or human au- 
thority, but upon the relation of each individual Christian to Christ the 
Head. “For the true unity of the church it is sufficient to agree con- 
cerning the doctrine of the gospel and the administration of the sacra- 
ments. Nor is it necessary that human traditions, rites, or ceremonies 
instituted by men, should be alike everywhere.” (Augsburg Confes- 
sion, Art. VII.) If we agree concerning the “doctrine of the gospel,” 
i.e., that men are saved by faith alone through the grace of God, then 
we are one. For this is the way the church always has been created. 
This unity extends backward to the beginning of time, and forward 
into the endless reaches of eternity. The church is that one people who 
from the beginning of time have been saved by the grace of God and 
acknowledged as his people. Whether in the future or in the past, 
whether as Church Militant or as Church Triumphant, the church is 


the creation and the object of God’s saving activity, and exists only by 
his grace, 
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Ill 


The Kingdom and the Church. From our preceding study it is evi- 
dent that the Kingdom and the church are very closely related con- 
cepts, indeed parallel or synonomous. Almost all that we have said 
_ about the Kingdom can be said about the church, and vice versa. The 
Kingdom and the church are both the result of God’s saving activity. 
_ They have been and are established by his redeeming grace. It is 
_ clear, too, that the constituency of the Kingdom and of the church is 
the same. The citizens of the Kingdom and the members of the church 
are those who have been redeemed, forgiven, and have received the 
Holy Spirit. They have “tasted the good word of God and the powers 
of the age to come.” They are the ones in regard to whom God’s will 
to save has been carried out, and who now live in fellowship with God. 

Both the Kingdom and the church are universal concepts, both in- 
clude all in the past and in the future whom God has called into the 
fellowship with himself. Christ is the Head of both the Kingdom and 
the church. Both the Kingdom and the church are free gifts of God, both 
are open to receive all who are in need. In regard to the future we 
speak of the Kingdom of God in glory and of the Church Triumphant 
in heaven. And finally, the one who establishes the Kingdom and the 
church is not man, not even the “new man,” but God who calls and 
redeems through his word of grace. 

On the basis of this study it seems rather reasonable to identify the 
two concepts, the Kingdom and the church. The one who first made 
this identification was Augustine, but the church which he spoke of 
was the external, ecclesiastical organization. Luther, on the other 
hand, made the same identification, but the church to him was the 
sphere in which the redeeming grace of God operates. It may be 
pointed out as significant in this connection that Paul treats practically 
of the whole of Christian teaching without making the concept of the 
Kingdom central. In the same way the Lutheran dogmaticians, an- 
cient and modern, present the whole range of Christian doctrine using 
almost exclusively the concept of the Church Militant and Trium- 
phant. It may be that something is lost by this neglect of the concept 
of the Kingdom, but we are pointing out here merely that the Kingdom 
and the church are so closely related and parallel that the one may take 
the place of the other. 

The chief difference between the Kingdom and the church lies in 
the fact that the church must be seen from two aspects. The church is 
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both the object of God’s saving grace, and the witness in the world to 
this grace of God. In so far as we think of the church as the object of 
God’s grace, it is identical with the Kingdom, and whatever is said 
about the one may be said about the other. From that point of view both 
the Kingdom and the church are the sphere in which God’s will to save 
and to redeem is realized. The establishment of the church is in this 
aspect identical with the establishment of the Kingdom. But the church 
is also a witness to this grace of God. The church has been entrusted 
with the “word of reconciliation,” and it is charged with the duty to 
“preach the gospel to every creature.” From this point of view the 
church is not identical with the Kingdom, but is the agency through 
which God establishes his Kingdom. We would not speak of the King- 
dom as an instrument, but as an end in itself. The church, how- 
ever, is both. It is an end in itself in as far as it is the redeemed people 
of God; it is an instrument in as far as it is true to its mission to proclaim 
the Word. 

In order to carry out its mission the church has developed a compli- 
cated system of institutions and rites as convenient ways of doing the 
work which has been entrusted to it. It is because these external forms 
are not essential to the church that the church cannot from this point 
of view be identified with the Kingdom. The church is God’s agency 
of salvation, but when men are saved by his grace, they enter both the 
church and the Kingdom. 

It would seem from this study that the confusion about the relation 
between the Kingdom and the church arises principally at two points. 
In the first place, it is forgotten that the Kingdom is the Kingdom of 
grace, and instead it is restricted to the “new man’s” making the “doing 
of His will the supreme aim.” (Dodd, Parables of the Kingdom, p. 28.) 
In the second place, we have failed to keep clearly in mind the two 
aspects of the church. It might be closer to the truth to say that we 
have failed to see the church clearly as the redeemed people of God. 
We have identified the church with some external, ecclesiastical organ- 
ization, interested in the general uplift of society, and having a more 
or less political character. Then we have found it impossible to think 
of this church as the Kingdom. A renewed study of the nature of both 
the Kingdom and the church should enable us to see more clearly both 
the similarity and the difference between these two concepts. 


MARY’S SONG 
By Elizabeth Wilbur Bentley 


LOVELY Babe upon my breast, 
Thou Child of Wonder, gently rest. 
Sweet is yon hay, Thy kingly bed; 
Kind are the creatures near tethered 
O Jesu, Blessed! 
Hearest Thou heavenly bells— 
Voices singing noéls? 
Noél! 
Sigheth the wind in the cedar tree— 
Is it the wan world calling Thee? 
Sleep on, my own, the time is far; 
Let no foreboding this moment mar, 
Jesu, My Star! 
O Holy Babe, O Child divine, 
Lie close, lie close, while Thou art mine. 
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THE REUNION OF THE CHURCHES: 
SOME FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS 
By ALFRED E. GARVIE 


Church of England and English Free Churches have been en- 

gaged since 1914, have been concerned with certain funda- 
mental problems, to which I have been led to devote long study and re- 
flection. The doctrine of the church must be based on the doctrine of 
God, and on the doctrine of the Kingdom of God as the link between 
the eternal divine reality and the historical human institution. ‘The nec- 
essary limits of space forbid my treating these two basal doctrines; but 
both doctrines, as I conceive them, are implicit in my treatment of the 
doctrine of the church. The Kingdom of God is primarily God’s rule 
over man, and this constitutes his realm for man. The human society 
is brought into being by the divine sovereignty, present in Christ as sav- 
ing grace. 


TD ose on the Reunion of the Churches in which the 


I 


Pentecost was not the birthday of the church, as is often stated; it 
was its baptism. The Christian church began in the small company 
of the disciples, who through their faith in Christ as Messiah received 
the Kingdom (God to rule) or had been received into the Kingdom 
(God’s realm). Called individually, they formed a society which, as 
confessing the Messiah, was to be the “true Israel, the ecclesia, the 
community called out of the world by God to take the place of the 
nation which had rejected him. 

As the steward of the Kingdom of heaven (Matt. 16:19) the church 
is sometimes depreciated as the human means towards the divine end. 
But it is just as much an error to represent the church as primarily a 
human institution as it is to represent the Kingdom as a human society. 
In both the initiative is with God, and man’s activity is dependent on 
God’s. The divine activity in Christ’s saviourhood and leadership, 
and in the life-giving Spirit creates the church as the object of the sav- 
ing sovereignty that it may become the organ of the Kingdom, the 
means toward the end. God saves those whom he uses in the saving 
of others. “God alone saves, but he does not save alone.” Men work 
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_ out their salvation as God works in them as both objects and organs of 
salvation. (Phil. 2:12,13.) The church is thus first an end of the 
| Kingdom, and then becomes a means. As such, however, it must not 
_be depreciated. The Kingdom of God may have a wider range, for 
God’s rule does extend to every realm of human interest and activity, 
but the church is the focus of the Kingdom, from which the divine 
sovereignty of grace spreads. The immediate contact and intimate 
communion of man with God in witness, worship, character and serv- 
ice, which is sustained in the church, have a value of their own, higher 
than any other. Should the grace of God win the whole manhood of 
all mankind in an intensive as well as extensive completeness, then 
Kingdom and church would become one; the church would then be the 
universal realm of the absolute rule of God. But that “far-off divine 
event” is not to be expected in the world of time and space; for great as 
may be the progress of the Kingdom in the church and through the 
church in the world, yet, this world of matter and sense of decay and 
death does not seem to afford an adequate and appropriate scene for the 
perfection, glory.and blessedness of the divine consummation of human 
history. ‘The eternal reality, though now manifest and active in the 
temporal process, can find its full expression only under eternal con- 
ditions. But the attainment of the consummation in heaven seems 
according to God’s will to wait the fulfilment of his purpose on earth; 
and the church, the community of the saved, will enjoy the eternal good 
only as in time it is the object and the organ of the Kingdom. As, in 
the Incarnation, divine and human nature were united in one Person, 
so in the church divine activity and human agency are combined 
inseparably. 

It is useful to distinguish but not divide the two aspects of the one 
reality as the soteriological and the sociological. Of the distinction an 
illustration may be given from the record of the Conversations between 
Anglicans and Free Churchmen at Lambeth Palace. In the Appeal to 
all Christian People issued by the Lambeth Conference of Anglican 
bishops in 1920 the church was thus described. “We acknowledge all 
those who believe in our Lord Jesus Christ and have been baptized into 
the name of the Holy Trinity as sharing with us membership in the 
universal Church of Christ which is His body” (Bell, Documents on 
Christian Unity, p. 1). This is the church in its sociological aspect 
as the human society, of membership in which faith is the inward bond 
and baptism the outward sign. As a result of the Conversations, in 
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which it was urged that the reference to baptism would exclude the 
Society of Friends, the Salvation Army and other Christians, the 
following definition was given in the Report adopted in 1922. “This 
one Church consists of all those who have been, or are being redeemed 
by and in Christ, whether in this world or in the world beyond our sight, 
but it has its expression in this world in a visible form, yet the Church 
as invisible and as visible is by virtue of its one life in Christ one” 
(op. cit. p. 147). This is the church in its sotertological aspect as the 
community of the saved in Christ: it embraces in its unity the Church 
Triumphant in heaven and the Church Militant on earth, for death 
cannot divide whom Christ unites in one eternal life. It includes all 
believers, whether baptized or not. There are names inscribed in the 
Lamb’s Book of Life that appear on no church-roll, The Good 
Shepherd’s flock is not all enclosed in his earthly fold. In the field of 
the visible church there are tares as well as wheat. 

There are some who would deny the name church to the invisible 
and confine it to the visible; but we must be Platonists here and not 
merely Aristotelians. ‘The divine creation—the community of be- 
lievers, the communion of saints—is no less, but even more real than 
the human society; and by the invisible reality as the ideal for its real- 
ization, the pattern laid up in heaven, must the visible actuality be 
judged. One of the deepest and most enduring impressions made upon 
my mind by the Edinburgh Conference was, that, while the differences 
which lead to division in the visible church were frankly and fully 
expressed, the unity of the invisible church, of all believers in Christ in 
heaven and on earth was more deeply and keenly felt than at Lausanne 
in 1927. The application of the term body to the invisible reality may 
seem more doubtful and it may appear more accurate to confine it to 
the visible actuality, the human society on earth. But if the Risen Lord 
has now his “spiritual body” (I Cor. 15:44), if believers absent from 
the body but present with the Lord are not found naked, but also 
clothed with their heavenly body (II Cor. 5: 1-9), and if the Lord and 
the saints have fitting and worthy organs of communication must the 
use of the term body be excluded? 

As the church discharges its primary functions in the preaching of 
the Gospel and the administration of the sacraments, they become 
means of grace only as God works in and by man. Paul describes the 
Gospel as “the power of God unto salvation” (Romans 1:16) because 
if it is preached and heard in faith, Christ himself as “the power of 
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God” is present to save (I Cor. 1:24). Such preaching is sacramental 
and without it the sacraments would lose their efficacy as symbols, 
containing and conveying to faith the grace of God in them declared. 
In the Eucharist believers, whatever doctrine they may hold, do ex- 
perience the real Presence ; and how tragic it is that metaphysics should 
divide whom experience unites! In those functions the church, as his 
body, not only acts for Christ, but Christ himself acts in and by it. 


II 


If in these functions the divine activity and the human agency are so 
inseparable it becomes of crucial importance to ask: Is there only one 
type of ecclesiastical organization which can adequately and effectively 
contain and convey this saving sovereignty of God, or is the grace of 
God not bound to any one mode of expression and exercise? Here two 
tendencies have appeared in the history of the church, which may 
be distinguished as the Catholic and the Protestant. The Catholic 
asserts as an article of faith, that there is only one valid or regular order 
for the church according to the will of Christ. Only the apostolic suc- 
cession in the historic episcopate can secure, or at least guarantee valid 
sacraments and regular ministry as means of grace (see the pamphlet, 
The Practice of Inter-Communion and the Doctrine of the Church, 
pp. 8,9). On exegetical and historical, as well as theological grounds 
I must reject this doctrine; but to controvert falls outside my present 
purpose. 

The Protestant position recognizes that the organization must be 
congruous with the inspiration, the means worthy of the end. It chal- 
lenges the Catholic position that there is and can be only one type or 
organization consistent with the functions of the visible church as the 
human agency for the divine activity. It admits variety and variation 
in adaptation to environment as not only possible but necessary for 
more effective functioning. Within Protestantism there is a radical 
tendency which preserves the distinctive Christian position but seems 
to ignore entirely the historical mediation of the Christian faith. In 
contrast with this radical view there stands the “middle way” in which, 
it seems to me, human history as divine providence is directing the 
churches today to make advance. A Southern Baptist minister from 
America startled the Edinburgh Conference by declaring that noth- 
ing must come between God and the individual soul—no church, no 
priest, no sacrament. Yet it was within the Jewish church that the 
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Old Testament canon was formed and within the Christian church 
the New Testament. The Bible, the mediation of which even this 
radical tendency recognizes, has been preserved, diffused, translated 
within and by the church. The preacher of the Gospel has been taught 
and trained, won for Christ, and fitted for his functions by the church. 
The claim to exercise the private judgment whether competent or 
not, on the “open Bible,” has resulted in the scandal of Protestant sec- 
tarianism, the rending to pieces of the seamless robe of the Christian 
faith. This was not the attitude of the Reformers; they were not 
Separatists from the historical reality of the one church, although they 
were forced to sever their dependence on and allegiance to the corrup- 
tions and superstitutions of the Roman hierarchy. Not as a device of 
expediency, but as a decision of principle, they adhered to the ecumen- 
ical creeds; and they claimed to be restoring the One Holy Catholic 
Apostolic Church to its pristine purity. The contrasting radical tend- 
ency, however, ignores the historical mediation and is indifferent to 
the unity and the continuity of the invisible church, which by divine 
grace, despite human error and sin, persists in, with and under the divi- 
sions of the visible churches. 

To state explicitly what is often only implicitly held by Protestants 
of the more radical tendency—no offence is found in a multitude of 
churches, and each church is regarded as a voluntary association of 
individual believers for the common purpose of witness, worship and 
work, based on a sufficient agreement to make such communion and 
co-operation possible—this in turn resting on private judgment in the 
interpretation of the Holy Scriptures, the contents of the Gospel. Here 
the record of the revelation as inspired displaces as the object of “saving 
knowledge” the historical revelation itself, the Kingdom of God, God’s 
saving sovereignty in the Hebrew nation, the Incarnation, the Apostolic 
Age, and the subsequent history of the church; and such a substitution 
must be described as idolatry. It is sometimes even claimed that the 
divisions are happy as presenting the more adequately the manifold 
truth and grace of God, because each church exhibits some aspect of 
the heavenly treasure which would otherwise be obscured. Of the 
actual divisions this contention is partially true, but that such divisions 
were for such a purpose necessary is an evidence of human imperfection 
and not excellence; something to be deplored and not commended. It 
is surely God’s will, not that a number of churches should partially, 
and thus defectively, present the truth and the grace of Christ, but 
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that one church should adequately and effectively present Christ in 
his fulness and wholeness. We need to recall Paul’s scornful rebuke of 
Corinthian schisms “Has Christ been parcelled out” (I Cor. 1:13, Mof- 
fatt). / 

The unity of the church need not exclude variety as is now being 
recognized ; and insistence on uniformity in the past is largely respon- 
sible for the divisions. If the visible church is to recover its unity, it can 
only be by allowing room for such variety as the divisions here have 
shown to be both necessary and not inconsistent with the essential con- 
tent of the Gospel. 

It is probably chiefly among Baptists and Congregationalists that this 
more radical tendency has prevailed. Not only do I as a Congrega- 
tionalist repudiate this view, but I maintain that it is not distinc- 
tively Congregational. The claim that many Congregationalists would 
make for their polity would be this: ,The New Testament applies the 
term church not only to the universal Christian community but also to 
the local Christian congregation at Jerusalem, Antioch, Ephesus, 
Rome—indeed wherever the preaching of the Gospel gathered be- 
lievers together. The local congregation is a Church as the one Church 
present, manifest, and active in that place. Paul (in I Cor. 12) applies 
the analogy of the body to the local congregation; but in verse twenty- 
eight he passes to the one church, of which Apostles, prophets, teachers, 
were the itinerant ministry. In Ephesians the application is to the one 
church in the many churches. The claim of the early Congregation- 
alists for independency of the state (Queen and bishops) was a tempo- 
rary necessity of their historical situation if they were to accomplish 
reform “‘without tarrying for any.” Many Congregationalists recognize 
now the mutual dependence of the churches in the Apostolic Age in 
the one church; and would agree with Dr. Streeter that no ecclesiastical 
polity can claim exclusive apostolic authority. All that they contend 
for is that, as the one church must locally function in the churches, 
they should possess such measures of sufficiency and autonomy in the 
discharge of this local function as will enable the microcosm to manifest 
as freely and fully as possible the macrocosm, Christ’s guidance as Head 
of his body, the church, by his Spirit. They claim no exclusive divine 
right for their polity but recognize that in the history of the church 
other types have shown their value; and, as valuable, that they may be 
regarded as mutually complementary. They could welcome a polity 
which harmonized them all. Many Congregationalists cherish the ideal 
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of the One Holy, Catholic, Apostolic Church as the object and organ of 
God’s saving sovereignty in Christ (the Kingdom of God) of which all 
the actual churches are imperfect expressions, and in which nevertheless 
it maintains its reality. It is one as God is, holy because its members 
are called to be saints, catholic as its purpose embraces all mankind, and 
apostolic as preserving the message and the mission of the Incarnate 
Word as recorded in the New Testament. 


III 


Such an ideal can be maintained without acceptance of the Catholic 
theory of the apostolic succession in the historic episcopate ; and at the 
same time may accept in practice the episcopal polity without basing 
that acceptance on any such theory. This is the approach to the ques- 
tion of reunion which is being made in the Lambeth Palace Conversa- 
tions between Anglicans and Nonconformists. In 1922 an agreement 
was reached by those taking part in the discussions which I can ac- 
cept, not as a concession or as a compromise, but as in accord with 
“the middle way of Protestantism” which I have described. “In view 
of the fact that the Episcopate was from early times and for many cen- 
turies accepted, and by the greater part of Christendom is still accepted, 
as the means whereby this authority of the whole body is given, we 
agree that it ought to be accepted as such for the United Church of the 
future. Similarly in view of the place which the Council of Presbyters 
and the Congregation of the Faithful had in the institutions of the early 
church and the preservation of these elements of presbyteral and con- 
gregational order in large sections of Christendom, we agree that they 
should be maintained with a representative and constitutional Episco- 
pate as permanent elements in the order and life of the United Church. 
The acceptance of Episcopal ordination for the future would not imply 
the acceptance of any particular theory as to its origin or character, 
or the disowning of past ministries of Word and Sacrament otherwise 
received, which have, together with these received by Episcopal Or- 
dination, been used and blessed by the Spirit of God” (Bell op. cit. 
Pp. 149-150). An Outline of a Reunion Scheme for the Church of 
England and the Evangelical Free Churches of England showing how 
the three types mentioned could be combined in one polity has been 
issued by the Joint Conference at Lambeth Palace and is under the 
consideration of the churches. But the Federal Council of the Free 
Churches has not yet considered their replies and issued a common 
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_ Report on them, nor, as far as I am aware has the Church of England 
expressed its judgment. 

As a Free Churchman, thoroughly familar with their current con- 
victions, I may venture to indicate what are some of the difficulties still 
recognized. 

Owing to the past history of the episcopate in relation to Noncon- 
formists (dealt with in a pamphlet issued along with the Outline, en- 
titled 1622 and Today) and the present association of the institution 
with the doctrine of apostolic succession in the declarations of the 
Anglo-Catholic section of the Church of England, Free Churchmen fear 
that they would be surrendering their liberty in Christ to the authority 
of a bishop; and, despite the assurance that acceptance of the practice 
would not involve acceptance of any theory, they further fear that, in 
the discharge of their functions, some bishops at least would act in ac- 
cordance with the Anglo-Catholic theory. In cherishing this fear 
they ignore the fact that the Church of England does not impose any 
theory on its clergy, and that the Anglo-Catholics are a minority, more 
vocal on this question than the other sections. The difficulty of defining 
the episcopal functions, so as not to wound the consciences of Anglo- 
Catholics, and yet to secure a representative and constitutional epis- 
copate, such as Free Churchmen could cordially accept, has not, in 
the judgment of many in the Free Churches, been entirely overcome 
in the Outline. What intensifies the aversion of Free Churchmen to 
the doctrine of the apostolic succession is its practical application in 
the refusal of the Church of England of full intercommunion, which 
they desire as a first step to reunion; and the pamphlet on the subject 
The Practice of Intercommunion and the Doctrine of the Church 
which accompanied the Outline has in its statement of one Anglican 
position (pp. 8-9) confirmed that objection. Insufficient attention has 
been given to the alternative position (pp. 9-10) there also stated, that 
so long as division is continued intercommunion would appear an 
unreality as a symbol of unity. 

Free Churchmen are prone to overlook also two qual- 
ifications of the theory of apostolic succession which have resulted 
from the Conversations. First of all in the Memorandum on 
the Status of the existing Free Church Ministry, Presented on be- 
half of the Church of England Representatives on the Joint Conference 
in Lambeth Palace, July 6th, 1923, this statement appears: “It seems 
to be in accordance with the Lambeth Appeal to say, as we are pre- 
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pared to say, that the Ministries which we have in view in this Mem- 
orandum, Ministries which imply a sincere intention to preach Christ’s 
Word and administer the Sacraments as Christ has ordained, and to 
which authority so to do has been solemnly given by the Church con- 
cerned, are real Ministries of Christ’s Word and Sacraments in the Uni- 
versal Church” (Bell, op. cit. p. 159). This recognition was qualified 
by the description of these real ministries as irregular or defective, and 
it was suggested that this be corrected by episcopal ordination sub 
conditione—a proposal the Free Church representatives could not ac- 
cept. The Conversations were consequently brought to a pause (not 
stop) till the next Lambeth Conference could deal with the question. 
But all that was done in 1930 was to renew the invitation to conference, 
and to suggest that a solution might be found on the lines of the South 
India proposals. Secondly, the Outline proposes the recognition with- 
out episcopal ordination of the ‘“‘Ministers of the existing Churches”: 
“Every such Presbyter of the Church is at liberty to minister and cele- 
brate the Holy Communion in any Church of the United Church,” 
subject to the pledge “that due regard shall be had to any conscientious 
objections by a Church to any Ministry” (p. 34) i.e. of a non-episco- 
pally ordained minister in a hitherto Episcopal church, or vice versa. 
Whether the next Lambeth Conference (due in 1940 but doubtful on 
account of the war) will endorse such proposals is still uncertain. 

In the Free Churches there has been the practice, in special circum- 
stances, to authorize laymen to administer the Lord’s Supper, and 
the continuance of that practice is generally desired. Many in the Free 
Churches also are averse to making the use of the sacraments a condi- 
tion of membership, and would desire room left in the United Church 
for any Christians who conscientiously object to their use. In both these 
matters a crucial difference must be recognised. Free Churchmen 
would deny the necessity of Sacraments to salvation, but most would 
agree to their claim on the ground that, even if not expressly appointed 
by Christ, they were observed from the earliest days as according to 
his will, and their proved value for Christian life. All these differences 
go back to the difference of the Catholic and the Protestant conception 
of the relation of God’s saving purpose to the human means proper to 
that end. Does communion and co-operation in Christian life and 
service demand agreement in conviction on such matters, important as 
they may be? For me the bond of Christian fellowship is not common 
creed, polity, ritual, but faith, hope and love in Christ. 


THE FORMATION OF CONSCIENCES 
By V. A. DEMANT 


FEW years ago I contributed an article to CurIsTENDOM in 

which I called attention to the inadequacy of presenting the 

application of Christian faith to the affairs of the world in 
terms of moral ideals. The growing critical situation confronting the 
Christian church confirms, I think, that judgment against a religious 
outlook which is exclusively moralistic. It is seen in the increasing diffi- 
culty of addressing the Christian conscience with conviction. Most of 
the slogans of the liberal “social gospel” have become unreal, and such 
catchwords as fellowship, service, sacrifice, have the effect of making 
one stifle a shriek of spiritual pain when they reach the ear of Christian 
realism. It will be a calamity, however, if the moral zeal which has 
been induced by the message of social righteousness should be aban- 
doned for a purely apocalyptic theology. This can only be avoided 
by the formation of Christian consciences upon a sounder basis than 
that underlying the outlook which saw the problem as one of “apply- 
ing Christian principles” to social living. 


I 


The fact is that we cannot address the conscience with any sense of 
reality because our social ethic has been too much a hard-beating of 
the moral drum without a corresponding plan of campaign, a knowl- 
edge of the territory to be occupied, and an understanding of the nature 
of the Christian army. To drop the military metaphor, we have as- 
sumed the conscience to be complete in form and only defective in 
strength. A strong emotional impulse has therefore been generated in 
order to fortify the conscience supposed to be lacking in power. But 
because there was no equivalent growth in intellectual clarity there was 
no increase in internal freedom. A heightened sense of how men ought 
to act without that access of internal power which comes from a re- 
newed outlook upon existence has produced a sense of psychological 
frustration. Many Christians are therefore turning to a pure salvation 
doctrine and an accompanying pessimism about the world. That is 
‘the nemesis of making appeals to the conscience without any effort at 
the formation of consciences. Too much has been put upon the mere 
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will to act Christianly, and the conscience has been assumed to see its 
way clearly by virtue of simple Christian profession. 

The situation of the churches which comes of this inadequate moral- 

ism was seen very clearly in the results of the Conference on Church, 
Community and State at Oxford, 1937. There was fairly strong 
unanimity about the kind of conduct which would reflect the faith in 
action and about the extent to which our civilization does violence to 
Christian standards. But there was, of course, wide divergence about 
dogma, that is about assumptions as to the nature of existence. And 
there was also a sense of weakness with regard to practical action in the 
world. 
Behind the Christian question of the ought, there is the Christian 
question of the is; and in front of it is the Christian question of the how, 
which is the question of action or power. It appears from the periods in 
which the Faith has really been formative of civilization, and also from 
the momentum of the Fascist and Nazi movements today, that power 
is induced by conviction as to the nature of existence and that such con- 
viction alone can vivify the moral impulse. Christian witness is weak in 
the matter of power because it is weak and divided in the matter of 
dogma, in spite of strong feeling on the ethical question. In order, 
therefore, to recover for the Christian conscience its proper power, we 
must cease to put too much upon its moral sense without an adequate 
intellectual illumination. In brief, the formation of consciences re- 
quires the remaking of the Christian mind. Perhaps this involves a 
recovery of a Christian metaphysics ; it certainly demands a refurbish- 
ing of theology. We are being pressed to this task by the counter- 
dogmas of European totalitarianism. 

It was noteworthy that, when dealing with political and community 
questions, the Oxford Conference realised that secularism was morally 
at variance with the church’s conception of the good life, because it 
was rooted in certain secularized notions of the nature of existence. 
But when it applied itself to the economic order it got little further than 
listing (as it did very well) the elements in the industrial and com- 
mercial world which affronted Christian values. Now, this lack of a 
Christian philosophy is bad enough in the political and cultural sphere; 
it is most serious however in the economic. For, it is the disintegration 
of our economic relations, without any constructive alternative, which 
has sent certain communities to seek reintegration on a nationalistic 
and militaristic basis. Totalitarianism is the attempt on secular lines 
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to put economic relations in their place in a scheme of life. The be- 
wilderment of the Christian conscience in the economic order springs 
from failure to sustain a Christian scheme of life in the mind of nomi- 
nally Christian communities. It has been thought that the economic 
order was a neutral affair or part of the natural order of things, and 
that it would serve Christian purposes if men did their moral best in 
their place in it. 

Unless we can inform the Christian conscience with a Christian 
mind we must expect conscience to contract still further out of concern 
with the world’s doings and anticipate a growth of non-Christian 
philosophies which will, like Marxism and Fascism, attempt to put the 
economic life of man to rights in their own way. 

At least two fundamental postulates of a Christian philosophy of 
existence are essential to the building of that Christian mind which 
will become the basis of the formation of consciences. One is the dogma 
of original sin and redemption. The other is the dogma of an essential 
nature of man which implies a proper hierarchy of his activities. From 
this essential nature sin is continually deviating him, and yet its factual 
existence pulls him round by the pain of frustration to another position 
which on the plane of sinful living is an opposite error.* The line- 
aments of this essential form of the human being can be discerned by 
the natural reason, though it can only be fully apprehended in the 
light of redemption. Now, these two postulates, the theology of Grace 
and the theology of the Natural Law, the one held to without the other 
by orthodox Protestantism, the other jealously guarded in tension with 
the first in the Catholic tradition, have been spilled overboard by that 
liberal Christianity which has been most concerned to find a social ap- 
plication of the Gospel. 

We are at the end of a period in which Christian faith has nearly 
lost the battle with secular interpretations of life because Christians 
have thought that conscience needed only moral aims. Its chance of 
regaining spiritual and moral initiative demands a renewed setting of 
Christian ethics in a dogmatic or philosophic context. That context 
will have to become the habit of mind with which the Christian ap- 
proaches his moral problems. I can only offer here a few hints on the 
importance for such a habit of mind of the two postulates I have men- 


*I have developed this theme in connection with the antitheses of individualism and col- 
lectivism, rationalism and vitalism, transcendence and immanence, in a recent work, The 
Religious Prospect, Frederick Muller, London, 7/6. 
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II 


One of the consequences of understanding the meaning of original 
sin, when that understanding is a habit of mind and not merely a pro- 
claimed doctrine, is that with it the Christian appreciates the mag- 
nitude of sub-voluntary evil. He knows two things. He knows, first, 
that man in this world has neither the perfect freedom nor the un- 
dimmed charity of the saints and the angels. While he knows that 
God’s grace is real to those who believe, and that when accepted it en- 
ables man in a measure to realise that freedom and that charity, he 
knows also that there is a word of God about the better and the worse 
in the workaday world of the natural man and his public activities. 
But because he knows the first he holds firmly that the second is not to 
be confused with it, that the better and the worse among unredeemed, 
sinful and wayward men are not the same as the Kingdom of God and 
the Kingdom of Satan, though they are under God’s law and judgment 
in another mode. He knows that the most pernicious and debilitating 
results have followed from the identification of the morality of social 
living as such with the supernatural values of the life in grace. It has 
led to a Utopian idealism in social ethics which leaves all real problems 
outside it. In consequence it has earned the complacent encourage- 
ment of “the powers of this world” and induced in the faithful a 
dispirited despair which sends them to pure salvation doctrine as the 
only Christian message. 


In the second place, the believer who has won some insight into the 
meaning of original sin and the need of grace knows also that the extent 
of what is wrong in organized society is out of all proportion to the 
deliberately anti-social or defective behaviour of persons and groups in 
it at any one time. He knows the corrupting effects of the collective 
miasma of sinfulness upon the best intentions, the good motives and the 
altruistic actions of personal and corporate wills. There has therefore 
to be formed a Christian judgment upon the structure of societies, upon 
the mind of the community and the order of values it gives to its organ- 
ized activities ; for these things deprive even the best moral and heroic 
effort of its beneficial effect, even where they do not, as in the mass they 
do, stifle such moral and heroic promptings. The first question which 
the Christian mind will ask of a social order is whether its organization 
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recognizes the moral frailty of man. In one sense, of course, all social 
organization implies that human beings do not live by charity and per- 
fect freedom. There would be no system at all if they did: so the often- 
heard dictum that if you perfect men the system will right itself is an 
abstractly true and completely useless statement. It is a paradisaical 
picture falsely applied to our temporal existence. 

But there are degrees in which social structures and conceptions 
recognize the moral frailty of man. In all types of society moral and 
spiritual effort is required in order to live well, in the Christian sense 
of that word; but in some—and our own modern communities are 
among them—too much heroism is required for the mass of men in 
order to live at all their purely natural lives. And in the societies which 
have made economic values supreme there is the further disorder of 
equating success with evidence of moral achievement. I know more 
than one successful business man who genuinely regard all who have 
not earned as much wealth and independence as themselves as morally 
sub-normal. The ability to make money depends, of course, upon a 
peculiar combination of qualities not all of which are morally admir- 
able. 

The Christian mind with which consciences can be formed will then 
be aware how false it is to assume that to live a natural and rational 
existence demands the virtues of a heroic sanctity; though I am sure 
that sanity in this matter may require society to accord a valid place 
to certain bodies of people who live a life of sacrificial consecration. 
But more important still is it that the Christian mind shall also be 
aware of that particular form of original sin which makes men elevate 
what they are good at or what system compels them to do, into the rank 
of the absolute moral good. 

One example of the confusion between the life in grace and the moral 
good in society is the threadbare controversy about the profit motive. 
Because of the havoc wrought in modern industrialist commercialism 
by making purely financial results directive of social organization, 
many Christian and humane critics have condemned the motive of 
profit as immoral. Its defenders, unconvinced of the validity of this 
charge, have falsely deduced that therefore there is nothing wrong with 
a society in which the main objective of individuals and business and 
the order of social values is the increase of money income. Here the 
Christian mind makes a discrimination. Knowing that there is a valid 
ethic for a world in which men are neither angels nor saints in heaven, 
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it does not outlaw in the abstract the only two motives for human ac- 
tion, force and inducement. It does not condemn the profit motive 
as immoral. But it does—or it should much more than has been cus- 
tomary of late—declare that a social order in which the making of 
money profit inflicts vast social and human injury upon masses of men 
and spiritual injury to those who do it well, is under Christian judgment. 
This Christian judgment not only condemns such an order as contrary 
to the will of God for man, but insists that it can be changed without 
demanding a vast rise in the moral and spiritual achievements of the 
average person. The motive for change is in fact just the requirement 
that a social order shall be such that it enables sinful men to live to- 
gether without depriving any or most of them of the basis of a natural 
physical and cultural life. 

In the organization of industrialist commercialism (not to use the 
term Capitalism which begs too many questions) it is not difficult to 
list, without stopping to trace their origins, a number of factors which 
make the conditions of earning money profits harmful. The first is the 
tendency for the profit-making activity at its higher levels to become, 
under these conditions, automatic and to grow at geometrical rates. 
Inequality as such is not the evil, but a scale of inequality at which the 
doctrine of stewardship becomes unreal. For the successful maker of 
large profits “the administration of wealth,” as M. B. Reckitt remarked 
many years ago, “is not a stewardship ; it is a dictatorship.” Then there 
is the impossibility of more and more businesses being content to make 
a steady profit; in order to survive they must increase its rate. This 
is the fruitful source of monopoly control. The other side of the picture 
is growth in the number of bankruptcies. Again another feature of 
disorder in social aims is the necessity, in order to make a financial 
surplus, of alternately exploiting the earth with ruthless irresponsibility 
and then birth-controlling its yield. As a final instance of a false social 
order which makes profit making anti-social, we have to consider the 
extent to which the wages system and the profit system, as well as the 
subservience of government to money, make for an alarming growth 
of debt. Inequality becomes a social cancer at the point at which the 
majority in order to live and act have in countless ways to become bor- 
rowers from those who have the power to lend. 

Behind the sinful behaviour of human nature at all times, there are 
features of this kind in our society, which no race of good angels could 
turn to the service of human decency and well-being, and which are 
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changeable without expecting the moral regeneration of mankind. To 
suppose, as what we are pleased to call our Christian mind with its 
Pelagian optimism commonly does, that any system can be the vehicle 
of the Christian or merely good purposes of men, is to admit that our 
social order and our Christian thinking take no account of original sin. 
T. S. Eliot has stated the converse of this in the political sphere: “A 
skeptical or indifferent statesman, working within a Christian frame, 
might be more effective than a devout Christian obliged to conform to 
a secular frame.” (The Idea of a Christian Society, Faber, 1939). 
The first condition for building up a Christian mind for the forma- 
tion of consciences is therefore for Christians in the world to learn what 
it means to “live under protest.” It means something more than con- 
tinual awareness that their moral best is always corrupted by sinful 
pretensions, as Reinhold Niebuhr is so necessarily and pertinaciously 
insisting. It means habitual recognition that a society, by the order of 
importance and power it gives to its organized activities, can spoil the 
consequences of the best ethical motives and make the result of the 
worst ones worse than they need be in a sinful world. The Christian 
“living under protest” is living and acting in an “inorder” of society, 
seeking to do the will of God for him in his particular situation, and 
with spiritual and intellectual protest in his mind against a bad frame 
which as a citizen and a man of faith he is taking his part in endeav- 
ouring to change. He will be on the watch always against slipping into 
the attitude which identifies what he has to do, the best he can do in 
his part of the frame, with the best that would be done in a better 
ordered world which will still be an imperfect one. Still more will he 
beware of drugging his conscience by the deadly snare of erecting the 
behaviour of his moral best in a bad frame into a scheme for saving 
the world, or regarding it as the one pure foundation of social well 
being to which all other kinds of social activity must be made to fit. 


III 


The second main set of considerations which I suggest as necessary 
for the strengthening of the Christian mind as the basis of the forma- 
tion of consciences, comes under a heading which I call the recogni- 
tion of the Natural Law. This is not a specifically Christian conception 
but it is one to which all social thinking overtly or blindly appeals at 
some point. But if it is not brought by the Christian mind into a con- 
scious relation with the moral demands and spiritual affirmations of 
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the Faith, it will inject itself in a pagan or secular form and raise an 
insoluble dilemma for Christian action in the world. In the history of 
Christendom the idea of the Natural Law has been restricted to cer- 
tain problems which arose out of violations of it and therefore called 
for definition. It has therefore in the past been concerned with such 
things as the nature of political sovereignty, equality before the law, 
the family, prices and money-lending. In the Medieval teaching the 
idea of the Natural Law was confined to things like these, because other 
things which would have been seen to come within its scope if they had 
been attended to, had not been forced into the intellectual conscious- 
ness by widespread departure from it. They were taken for granted. 
Partly because of this restriction, which was not corrected by an en- 
largement of the sphere of Natural Law thinking when new factors and 
complications entered into the situation from about the fifteenth cen- 
tury, a disastrous split occurred. Theology, especially in its Protestant 
forms gave up the idea as unreal, and when the idea emerged from 
time to time in the secular sphere, as in the Fourteenth Amendment 
of the Federal Constitution of the United States, it had no integral re- 
lation to the Christian understanding of human existence and interest 
in it was limited mainly to the subsidiary aspect of “the Natural Law” 
which is concerned with the safeguarding of “Natural Rights.” 

The recovery of a Christian mind, able to cope with the questions 
presented to it by the modern world, requires an understanding of the 
theology of Natural Law with a fuller content than was envisaged in 
the more restricted medieval universe of discourse. The development 
of this understanding is the work of a lifetime or two for a number of 
Christian thinkers who will resolutely refuse to dismiss all idea of Nat- 
ural Law because of the contradiction of sin and the super-temporal 
nature of the Kingdom of God, and who will also refuse a secularized 
idea of the Natural Law in detachment from the theology of grace, 
after the manner of political Utopias and liberal Christian ethics. 

An organized social activity can contravene the Natural Law in 
three ways, nature being understood as that which appertains to the 
essential nature of man as well as of the universe. Firstly, a social ac- 
tivity may have a definitely invalid character. Everybody would be the 
better without it except the agents who get their living out of it. This 
category includes not only definitely immoral and socially revolting 
occupations, but also scores of despicable and trivial jobs the result 
of which nobody really wants but which many are cajoled or com- 
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pelled into paying for. I am thinking of many forms of advertising, 
pestilential salesmanship and the growth of a class of bosses and bu- 
reaucrats. 

Secondly, an activity may validly hold a healthy place up to a point, 
but when it becomes a major occupation in society it is both a symptom 
and a cause of social ill health. A most glaring example of this is what 
is rapidly becoming the racket of insurance, stimulated by clever fear 
propaganda and by legal compulsion. A moderate scale of insurance 
against risks may be a sign of social wisdom; on the present scale it is 
an indirect form of taxation on behalf of a growing class of people who 
can find no more positive function. It reaches its ridiculous conclusion 
when now “in a state of war” businesses are invited to “insure against 
peace.” And the exaggerated place insurance now takes is not ex- 
plained away, but is made more dangerous, by moralizing it under 
cover of phrases like “the gospel of insurance.” 

Thirdly an activity, though valid, may violate the Natural Law by 
holding a place in the order of importance in society, which does not 
belong to it, as judged according to the constitution of man’s essential 
being. Here I would include nearly every major department of eco- 
nomic life to-day. The primary economic function of extracting from 
the earth, its land, its mines, its oceans, the means of human welfare is 
now regarded as the menial lackey of the manufacture of technical 
appliances, and our social organization reflects this false order. It still 
more clearly reflects a further disorder in which the commercial and 
exchange activities of society gain advantage in the direction of social 
policy at the expense of the more elemental economic processes of 
handling and transforming material. A further stage of disorder is to 
be seen in assumptions and policy which give the interests of loan- 
finance power to veto the carrying out of genuine economic purpose 
for which there is ample material and human resource. Some inkling 
of this false priority is permeating certain political groups. But the full 
understanding of what is involved in “putting money in its proper 
place” is a long way off. President Roosevelt, for example, can not 
meet the criticism that a policy of “spending the country into pros- 
perity” leads to an astronomic growth of public debt. Such a dilemma 
is evidence of violation of Natural Law, for it reveals a complete lack 
of correlation between what requires to be paid back in money terms 
and what must be paid back to the earth for continued yield. 

I have indicated only a few cases which show that our industrialist 
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commercialism is perhaps the most unnatural social order in human 
history. As it has been developed, the frustrations it induces have 
pressed men to ethical questioning of social conduct. But for all in- 
volved in any of these activities out of their proper order, the more 
honest, conscientious, diligent, efficient, considerate and generous they 
are, the more glaringly obvious will the inadequacy of personal moral 
conduct in social life be made painfully clear. 

Here again the growth of a Christian mind and a conscience in- 
formed by that mind, will encourage the necessity and power to live 
and work under protest. The Christian must learn to do his moral best 
even in his place in a disordered activity, and to keep his mind and 
conscience aware that the order of social activities is false. If he takes 
his part in working for a more natural social order it will be with the 
readiness to acknowledge that this does not require the conversion of 
all men to the Christian ethic. The effort and perhaps the endurance 
necessary for success will make demands upon men which they are will- 
ing to endure for their natural good. But I think that we are so involved 
in socially unnatural disorder that at this crucial turn in the history of 
man, we cannot detect its unnaturalness except in the light which 
Christian faith, with its point of vantage outside the natural life, can 
shed upon the world. 


THE CHURCH’S EFFORT ON THE BRINK 
OF WAR 
By IVAN LEE HOLT 


HORTLY after the Munich Pact, in the autumn of 1938, a clever 
American actor sent out over one of the wireless systems in the 
United States a dramatic version of H. G. Wells’ “The War of 

the Worlds.” So realistically did he describe the attack by ships from 
Mars that listeners all over the country were alarmed. Some left their 
homes to seek shelter, and some sought to arm themselves against the 
attack. It was difficult to explain such fear and excitement, and in 
the following days there were many jests about the landing of the 
Martians on the New Jersey coast. 

As one looks back on the incident it is not so difficult to explain the 
panic. For days and nights radio listeners had followed the flights of 
Chamberlain to conferences with Hitler, and had trembled with fright 
over the fate of Czechoslovakia. Though they were far removed from 
the scenes of threatened war these Americans had really experienced 
a war of nerves. For the first time in human history citizens of every 
continent could follow through radio announcements the steps that 
lead to war. That a military blow had been struck anywhere citizens 
of any land could easily believe, and that the warriors had come in ships 
of the skies it was equally easy to believe. Whether the fighters came 
from the planet of Mars or not, the radio listeners were accustomed 
to think of all who make war as Martians. 

Ever since those anxious days in September of 1938, war had seemed 
inevitable. No one in any land, who has been in touch with world 
movements, could be surprised by its coming. Yet peace-loving people 
in all lands had been praying and striving for peace. The Christian 
Church, realizing that it must work with feverish haste, had been anx- 
ious to follow its Lord’s challenge to be a peace-maker. 


I 


The Conference at Geneva. In the month of July, 1939, a group of 
men and women called together by the Provisional Committee of the 
World Council of Churches, met in Geneva. The churches had to take 
counsel on the fulfillment of their responsibility in the international 
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crisis. It must never be said that the churches had not exerted every 
effort to avert war. Those who came together were from eleven coun- 
tries, representing Europe, Eastern Asia and North America. Among 
the laymen were men who had been officially connected with the Paris 
Peace Conference, the Hague Peace Conferences, the Hague Court, 
the Reparations Commissions, the Mandates Commission, the Lima 
Conference and other international commissions. Some were authori- 
ties in international law. Among the clerical participants were leaders 
in national churches and in the Ecumenical Movement. 

It was no easy task to assemble such a group in a critical hour. 
Nations were already psychologically at war and men were present 
whose governments would not have approved all the efforts put forth. 
Nevertheless the Conference prepared and issued a memorandum for 
the Governments of the great nations, as well as a message to Chris- 
tian Churches of the Protestant and Orthodox groups. In reaching 
the decisions embodied in these decuments the Conference had mo- 
ments of tension and times of disagreement. There are, however, 
three comments which I wish to make with reference to the documents 
as a whole. 

In the first place, it seems remarkable to me that we could have 
reached such agreements. The Message goes far beyond anything that 
was said in the reports of the Oxford World Conference and reveals 
understandings which we were not able to reach in the more peaceful 
atmosphere of the English university city. A careful reading will con- 
vince anyone that the presuppositions of our Christian position were 
applied in the situation. While Americans might be impatient that 
more practical steps were not taken to urge an immediate conference 
of the Great Powers, it must be noted that Continental theologians 
were willing to go further than they had recently gone in a statement 
of the duty of the church in a political crisis. 

In the second place, fellowship in the group of thirty-five revealed 
both Christian discipline and the growing reality of worldwide fellow- 
ship. Just as important as the sessions of the committees were those 
private conversations when individuals from different lands walked 
under the trees or sat up until late hours of the night to talk about the 
problems of the world. It was a small group and those present could 
know each other better than is possible in a large conference. Never 
will I forget the spirit in the small committee of six which put the docu- 
ment in its final form. I was serving as chairman of that committee and 
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on it were representatives of four nations, at least three of them in- 
volved in very bitter controversies. 

In the third place, it seems to me that both the statement of Christian 
action in the realm of international life and the Message to the 
Churches consitute as clear and as able a presentation of the attitude of 
the Christian church toward war as has ever been presented. While 
it did not bring peace, it is a significant thing for the church to present 
its convictions in such an hour. It is a distinct challenge to govern- 
ments and to peoples. The Message to the Churches considers the age- 
long task of the church in the promotion of peace and also suggestions 
of the duty of Christians in time of war. In order that an application 
of Christian principles to a specific problem of today may be seen, an 
appendix was added to the document proposing a policy with reference 
to colonies. In that appendix and throughout the document, the church 
faced the issues of international conflict. 


II 


The Background of the Conference. Before turning to the message 
of the Geneva Conference, it will be well to sketch the background, 
and glance at the days following our deliberations. When the German 
army moved into Poland on the first day of September, it was evident 
that we had entered the second phase of the World War. For weeks 
efforts had been made by organizations all over the world to prevent 
the outbreak of war. Through the months of the summer, the Pope at 
Rome had sought peace. The Protestant churches which were re- 
proached so many times for doing nothing to prevent war as it came 
in the summer of 1914, were determined to exert every influence against 
another outbreak. It was only two years ago that a World Council of 
Churches had been projected. As a result of the discussions at Oxford 
and Edinburgh, delegates from the Orthodox churches and the Protes- 
tant churches had determined to establish an agency which might speak 
for these two great sections of the religious world. Since that time the 
World Council had been in process of formation. The danger of an- 
other world war challenged its authority and threatened to destroy its 
influence. The embryonic World Council had to make every effort 
to stop the war. This is the immediate background of the conference 
through which the non-Roman churches strove so earnestly to pro- 
duce a plan for world peace. 

I arrived in Europe on July 13, and was in Paris on July 14, the day 
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of the great military parade. Two million people were on the streets 
to watch the display of might. There were British units in the parade; 
there were British bombers flying overhead; and the soldiers of France’s 
far-flung empire gave evidence to the world that France was ready for 
war. Again and again I heard the words that day, “We are ready now.” 

On arriving at Geneva I talked with a layman from Holland who 
told of the plan to cut the dikes and hinder the march of an invading 
army. I talked with a delegate from Switzerland who had received his 
uniform and his military equipment. Though he was fifty-five and op- 
posed to war he had been summoned to join the colors and resist any 
attempt of a foreign foe to enter his land. A little later in the summer I 
was in the Scandinavian countries, and I found people everywhere 
alarmed and fearful, because they were convinced that the North Sea 
would be the scene of fighting. All the small countries which had re- 
mained neutral in the war of 1914-1918 were afraid that they could 
not keep out of war if it should come again. All wanted peace, but all 
expected war. In every section of the European continent people were 
as nervous as were the frightened listeners to the radio broadcast which 
told of the coming of the warriors from Mars to the American coast. 
And the war which threatened Europe was no make-believe or imagi- 
nary attack. It was imminent reality. 

The imminence of war made us all realize that many things which 
seemed very important in 1937 were not so important in 1939. An il- 
lustration of this change came to me at the close of a Conference in 
Montreux in August. There a meeting was held which brought to- 
gether the members of the Continuation Committee of the Edinburgh 
Conference on Faith and Order. On Wednesday night, August 23, a 
broadcast from London brought the news of a serious threat of war. 
For several days we had been discussing the Orthodox and the Pres-_ 
byterian and Lutheran views of the New Testament church. The dis- 
cussion had aroused great interest, but on that eventful night in August, 
it did not seem to make a great deal of difference what these com- 
munions thought of the church. We were facing not only the necessity 
of getting to our homes as speedily as possible, but also facing realities 
which lie beyond controversies in either church history or teaching. 
Discussions for which we had an abundance of time in 1937 seemed 
altogether irrelevant in 1939. But it is also true that the fellowship 
which we sought in 1937 seemed to be reality in 1939. The certainty 
of war made us conscious of a new fellowship, which we came to be- 
lieve would be sensed across belligerent frontiers. 
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III 


The Message of the Conference. After a statement of presupposi- 
tions, the message of the Geneva Conference makes application of 
Christian principles to the situation in the sumer of 1939. This is what 
we said: “We do not forget that the Church has the word of redemp- 
tion and eternal life. But the message will not be taken seriously if the 
Church does not earnestly impress upon its members the standards of 
political conduct which are derived from Christianity.” Then follows 
the application of Christian principles, which I have shortened to bring 
it within the compass of our discussion. 


In the world of international affairs, as we face it today, certain principles seem 
to us to stand out as clear applications of the Christian message. 

1. Political power should always be exercised with a full sense of responsibility. 
All government involves the exercise of power, and there is therefore nothing un- 
christian or unethical about the nature of power in itself. But wherever there is 
power there is temptation to use it selfishly and carelessly, without due regard for 
the needs and interests of those who are affected by it. Such irresponsible use of 
power is definitely unchristian. 

This temptation is particularly insidious in two fields of public affairs: in inter- 
national relations, especially relations between a strong state and weaker peoples, 
because in this sphere there is no constitutional limitation upon the exercise of 
power; and in economic relations, where there is also often a great disparity between 
the strength of the parties concerned. 

2. All human beings are of equal worth in the eyes of God and should be so 
treated in the political sphere. It follows that the ruling power should not deny 
essential rights to human beings on the ground of their race or class or religion or 
culture or any such distinguishing feature. 

3. From these two principles there follows a third: the duty of the ruling power 
to develop equality before the law, from what may be a passive and a merely formal 
equality, into a political system which carries with it positive rights and duties. The 
function of the Christian ruler is so to use his responsibility as to render those, over 
whom his power extends, themselves more fully responsible, thereby adding to 
their human dignity and enabling them better to fulfill their social duties as men 
and Christians. 

4. Certain principles also stand out, in the light of recent experience, in regard to 
the political structure needed for the conduct of world affairs. 

The chief of these is that no true government can exist without law, and that no 
law can exist without an ethos—that is to say, a sense of obligation in the conscience 
of the members of the community. 

International law, incomplete as it is, is at present a body of rules without a com- 
mon ethos such as it possessed at the time when it was confessedly based upon 
Christian principles. It is not now grounded upon a sense of obligation in the 
conscience of the members of the community. It is clearly the task of the Ecumen- 
ical Movement to strive for the fuller realization of the fact of international com- 
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munity. It can do this in two ways—by strengthening the sense of community 
within its own ranks, and by promoting amongst the citizens of the various states 
that sense of obligation which is essential if the world is to move forward from its 
present anarchy to something deserving the name of the Rule of Law. On this basis 
alone can institutions be securely established: and it is institutions that make the 
will of a community real and effective in the life of its members. 

5. It must be made clear to the people of our respective states that if Christian 
principles of national conduct are to be made effective there must be some form 
of international organization which will provide the machinery of conference and 
cooperation. The experience of national life makes it clear that the mere affirmation 
of principles of conduct is not sufficient to put them into practical operation. Even 
if we could assume the best of good will between nations, it would still be necessary 
for them to have a common forum for the exchange of views and for the adjustment 
of conflicting claims. 

6. We do not feel called upon to put forward any opinions as to details of the 
international political system which would be most appropriate in a world in which 
the rule of law was accepted in principle. For the present international relations 
are carried on between independent states, and the same sense of social obligation 
that has been developed within national limits has not been extended to the relations 
of states. The immediate task in this field is to improve the ethos of inter-state re- 
lations—to bring influences to bear upon what has been left, by a long tradition, in 
a jungle outside the bounds of law, of morality, of courtesy and decent human 
feeling. International relations at least need not and must not be definitely anti- 
Christian. It is for Christians to strive for the acceptance by their governments of 
definite standards which will rule out the worst elements in the present relationships 
and lead to the raising of the level, so that rules of neighborliness between states 
may be comparable to those obtaining between individuals. 

Such neighborliness would find its most natural and helpful expression in a 
willingness to consider the standpoint of other peoples and to meet the reasonable 
needs of a changing world. At the same time we must recognize that the rule of law 
cannot become a reality so long as the way is known to be open for resort to violence. 
It is for the international community to remove this insecurity by providing an 
effective deterrent against the use of force. For this purpose, it is not sufficient for 
nations to renounce the use of violence on their part. They have also a duty as good 
neighbors to take their share of the responsibility for maintaining good order in 
the international community. The full discharge of this responsibility will require 
that the collective will of the community shall be used to secure the necessary 
changes in the interests of justice, to the same extent that it is used to secure the 
protection of nations against violence. As to the use of force in this connection we 
are not agreed. 

7 In the field of economic relations we consider that it is both necessary and 
possible to place international life upon a more assured basis. The close association 
that now exists in most civilized countries between economic life and social policy 
has made the national economy a unit of which those concerned with international 
economic relations have in varying degrees to take account. It may be, for example, 
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that countries which have developed certain forms of planned economy will not 
return to the old form of laissez-faire economies, which did not seem to solve their 
social problems. There is no good reason why relations between such planned 
economies should be unneighborly. 

But it is upon personal and national attitudes that the success of such policies 
depends. Responsibility for one’s own country and people (if considered from a 
very large viewpoint) must give rise to a feeling of the common responsibility of 
all the national economies for one another and of the responsibility of the whole of 
mankind for the whole earth. All peoples have an interest in the wise use of the 
resources of individual countries and in the planning ahead for the benefit of future 
generations. We do not wish to decide between the relative merits of a free and a 
planned economy, or to take our stand with either individualism or socialism or 
state capitalism. Those responsible for making such decisions must take account 
of the particular circumstances in each case. We would only affirm that if the 
governments, in their economic policies, are actuated by a sense of their responsibil- 
ity towards those affected by them, within and without their borders, and if em- 
ployers, investors and workers are conscious of their duty to one another and to the 
wider community, the economic life of the world can be lifted from its low level 
onto a higher plane. 


IV 


Application to Concrete Situations. With a desire to apply Christian 
principles to an international problem, and not deal simply with theo- 
ries, the Conference gave much time to a discussion of the colonial 
question. As one reads this section of the message he must be convinced 
that nations will some day come to this point of view. There is no other 
way for the world to live in peace. 


There exists a widespread feeling in many countries that the task of colonial 
government is no longer one of exclusive national concern or national interest, but 
that it must be regarded as a common task of mankind, to be carried out in the 
interests of the colonial peoples by the most appropriate forms of organization. 
This would call for a transfer of government from the exclusive national sphere to 
that of international collaboration for the benefit of colonial peoples. Such a system 
of co-operation in colonial government might begin experimentally in a chosen 
region, preferably in Africa, on the basis of existing administrations, and be tried 
on a deliberate plan over a space of years; it would be subject to constant research 
and periodical review, so that the co-operating nations might evolve a system of 
government in colonial territories that would meet the needs of the peoples and 
satisfy the demands of a Christian outlook. Such a plan would at the same time be 
an endeavour to remedy those disabilities and inequalities which have led to claims 
being made for redistribution of colonies. A settlement which amounted to a trans- 
fer of colonies from one power to another would not only involve a very serious 
revolution in the life of the native peoples concerned, but would tend to stereotype 
a system of colonial government which no longer commands universal assent. 
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To draw up the details of such a plan or of any plan and to advocate them is not 
the duty of the churches; it falls to the statesmen to work out the best scheme. But 
it is the business of the church to indicate the conditions which any scheme must 
fulfill if it is to meet with the approval of the Christian heart and mind. Such a 
scheme might be based upon the following principles, many of which are already 
accepted and acted upon in modern colonial administrations: 

1. that indigenous peoples must not be treated as pawns of international policy; 

2. that the paramount aim of the Governments concerned must be the moral, 
social and material welfare of the native population as well as native autonomy as 
comprehensive as the conditions of each territory allow, to the end that ultimately 
the population of the area may be able to assume responsibility for its own destiny ; 

3. that native institutions, and in particular the systems of land tenure, be used 
and developed; 

4. that missionary work be freely allowed; 

5. that the denial of essential rights upon the basis of race discrimination be 
recognized as inconsistent with the welfare of the governed peoples; 

6. that militarization of native peoples be forbidden ; 

7. that political propaganda in colonial territories for foreign purposes be recog- 
nized as inconsistent with the welfare of the governed peoples; 

8. that the principle of economic equality be recognized, subject always to the 
paramount claims of native economic welfare; 

g. that such a system be carried out under the effective supervision of an inter- 
national body, whose members shall be independent of national control. 

These are the minimum requirements of a disinterested government of native 
peoples, guaranteeing freedom and looking to autonomy. The implications of each 
requirement must be worked out by the Governments concerned and ought to be 
the steady concern of the Christian churches. 


V 


The Message to the Christian Churches. It is not my purpose to 
discuss here the message to the Christian churches, which constitutes 
the second section of the Geneva memorandum. Let me summarize by 
saying that this section sets forth (1) the age-long task of the church 
in a world which knows wars, (2) the duties of Christians in a time of 
war, and (3) the immediate task of the church as it confronts a threat 
of war. 

The age-long task of the church is the disentangling of patriotism 
and religion, with the assertion that God alone is absolute. “The 
churches cannot hope to influence effectively the international situ- 
ation as long as the understanding of the church universal, its nature 
and task, is lacking. .. . The churches should maintain the integrity of 
Christian fellowship among those who differ on conscientious grounds 
as to the duty of participation in war.” 
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If war comes then Christians must remember: 

(1) “That preaching and prayer should be truly Christian. Prayer 
must not degenerate into a means of national propaganda. . . . War 
should not be presented as a holy crusade, but preaching should call 
men to repentance for a common sin, and urge the righteousness of 
God’s Kingdom.” 

(2) “That brotherly relations between the churches be main- 
tained.” Some way must be found to maintain such relations across 
warring boundaries. 

(3) “That the churches should work, in such ways as are open to 
them, for a just peace.” 

(4) That the churches must not become agencies of propaganda; 
that they must minister to prisoners of war; and give spiritual help to 
the victims of war’s tragedies. 

(5) “That Christians should show in their own lives a willingness to 
share the blame for the sin of war, and that each should reveal in the 
carrying of his cross a2 gratitude for God’s redeeming love.” 

In the interpretation of the church’s immediate task as it confronts 
war there are two paragraphs which should be quoted again and 
again: 


The churches and all Christian people should strive to make concrete our Lord’s 
injunction, “Love your enemies.” The true Christian spirit does not arise from a 
condoning of evil but from the knowledge that we ourselves have been forgiven. . . . 
Prayer is the supreme energy of the Christian. . . . God’s will is the most important 
factor in every problem. To seek to know that will and receive power to perform it, 
Christians must constantly turn to God in prayer. 

For the Christian to accept a counsel of despair when difficulties increase and 
chaos threatens is to deny faith. ... When men in the grip of fear tend to rely upon 
their own unaided strengtk and wisdom the churches must proclaim boldly and 
clearly, “The Lord thy God reigneth.” They must proclaim that fact as a judg- 
ment, as a warning and also as the basis of their faith and hope. The event is with 


God. 
VI 


The Conference in Retrospect. The Geneva Memorandum is a 
thoughtful consideration of the world situation. In a discussion of inter- 
national problems one cause of misunderstanding is over-simplification, 
and no group in the world is more prone to this error than the Chris- 
tian group. The American Christian is especially given to over-simpli- 
fication. A Christian may feel that he meets his full obligation by 
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declaring that he will go to jail before he will fight, and some of the 
ablest churchmen in America take that position. Another declares that 
he will be a true internationalist and not an isolationist. In The New 
Western Front, Stuart Chase reminds us that there are desirable inter- 
nationalisms and undesirable. In the former category he puts such 
things as standard rules for navigation, international labor standards, 
international public health work, exchange of raw materials, and ex- 
change of travel and art exhibits. In the latter category he places inter- 
national armament rings, exploitation of workers in backward nations, 
spy systems, anti-Semitism, and secret treaties. 

Still another Christian will declare that in the struggle for democracy 
he favors a league of free nations to curb dictatorships. A league of na- 
tions could be used for the selfish ends of a small group of free nations. 
What is one to say about the rights of those citizens in a dictatorship 
who desire freedom for themselves and their fellows? 

Again and again one hears a Christian say that he longs for the res- 
toration of a respect for international law. Desirable as is such an 
objective, there is a possibility of over-simplification here. What does 
one include in international law? Does he include all treaties made? 
Would he contend that all treaties must be kept, and none ever treated 
as a scrap of paper? Such a policy would be a defense of the status quo, 
and would envisage a world that is static. As conditions change, treaties 
are constantly in need of revision. 

As I recall the discussions at Geneva, and read again the address to 
the Governments of the world, I am impressed with the clear state- 
ment of Christian principles in a world threatened with chaos, but I 
am equally impressed with two points of view which run through all 
paragraphs: 

(1) International relations cannot be static. What seems fair today 
may be unfair tomorrow. No nation should take the attitude that 
boundaries and controls must be forever what they are today. In the 
interest of human beings everywhere treaties must be made and revised 
from time to time. 

(2) The church cannot aid greatly in the establishment of a politi- 
cal federation, until it has known a new fellowship among Christians of 
all races and creeds. We must have some form of international author- 
ity, like a league of nations. One sure foundation for such a political 
organization would be a universal Christian fellowship. There are those 
in Europe who are now dreaming of a United States of Europe, to 
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which each nation would surrender some of its authority. No surer 
guarantee of such a federation’s permanency would be found than a 
realization among Christians of their fellowship through faith in a 
common Lord and a God supreme over men. 

The war which has now come is to be recognized as a second phase 
of the World War. To the thoughtful it is not surprising that it is an 
economic struggle. It was not a chance happening that the Geneva 
Conference gave so much attention to the economic problem. The 
basic causes of the conflict are the economic struggles of the last two 
decades. Nations are seeking economic self-sufficiency, and have 
planned economies. At the same time nations are in need of basic raw 
materials which they do not produce. Men want bread. Colonel and 
Mrs. Charles Lindbergh had an experience in China a few years ago. 
They flew to the interior with medicines to stay a plague. On landing 
they began to unload their boxes. The natives tore open the boxes and 
would have attacked the two who had come to aid them. They wanted 
food. That isa picture of our warring world. 

There are three important questions which our generation and others 
to come must face: 

(1) Can we get bread? 

(2) Can we find fellowship among peoples? 

(3) Can we recover faith? 

The search for food seems basic, and nations fight for it. Hungry men 
can not know fellowship or be concerned about faith, we are told. But 
faith is really basic. Through a common faith men may find political 
fellowship. Only through faith in God as a common Father will we 
come to the time when boundaries are redrawn and international re- 
lationships so changed that men everywhere will get food and comforts 
for happy living. 


Burlin ame, Cale_- 
ae Da S, - 


QUARTERLY NOTE AND COMMENT 


An Announcement 


EFORE beginning, as this issue does, its second volume as an 
ecumenical quarterly and organ of the American Sections of 
the Life and Work and Faith and Order Movements, the Board 

of CuristenpoM has made thoughtful appraisal of the past perfor- 
mance and prospective values of the publication relative to the re- 
sources available for sustaining it. 

No radical criticism has been voiced and no radical changes de- 
manded from the admirable pattern hitherto followed as inherited 
from the former administration. 

It has been judged desirable, however, to devote in the future a 
limited space in each issue to the current affairs of the organized ecu- 
menical movement. This will not substantially change the balance of 
CHRISTENDOM’S emphasis nor make it less of a journal of opinion; but 
it will add a feature of particular value in view of the indefinite delay, 
on account of the war, of the proposed ecumenical publications of the 
World Council of Churches, as well as similar delay in establishing ecu- 
menical journals in certain of other countries. 

Beginning with its next issue, CHRISTENDOM will accordingly intro- 
duce a section of “Quarterly Note and Comment” which will present 
significant happenings of the ecumenical movement, with interpreta- 
tion by its leaders and members of the Editorial Council. 

In connection with this new plan the Board has regretfully decided 
to discontinue the quarterly review of fiction appearing under the 
title, “Through the Novelist’s Window.” This review has been most 
ably conducted first by Professor Halford E. Luccock and more re- 
cently by Professor John C. Schroeder, both of Yale University 
Divinity School; and Curistenpom acknowledges great indebtedness 
to them for sharing with its readers their profound understanding 
of the contemporary significance of the novel, and their keen esthetic 
appreciation and enjoyment of it. 

The importance of the novel to American Christian culture is fully 
recognized ; and it is expected to include, in at least one issue per 
year, an extensive review of outstanding current fiction, as well as to 


review especially challenging novels in the regular book review section 
of each quarter. 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA THEOLOGICA 


Tue Stupy or THEotocy, edited by Kennetu Escort Kirk. Harper and Brothers, 
$3.75. 
| Bee is a valuable book, not because it accomplishes its own primary pur- 
pose but because it excellently serves a number of secondary purposes. 

The bishop of London, in his Foreword, says, 

We have addressed ourselves, in the first instance, to the educated layman or laywom- 
an—to the cultivated Christian whose professional or general training has endowed him or 
her with a reasonably ample and satisfying fund of secular knowledge, but who is con- 
scious of a depressing and confusing lack of information concerning that which should 
be, for those who profess it, the very center and foundation upon which life itself is built, 
the Christian religion. 

If lay theological education be the chief aim of the authors, then it must be 
said that they miss their mark. Any Christian layman or laywoman who had 
the devotion and persistence to read through this sheaf of essays by theo- 
logical specialists would emerge at the end more confused than at the be- 
ginning, and with his or her worst suspicions about theology abundantly 
confirmed. The unity and coherence of theological studies, and their relevance 
to contemporary life, fail to appear. The ponderous attempt at general orien- 
tation in the opening essay by N. P. Williams (“What is Theology ?”’?) would 
tend on the whole to deter the lay reader from proceeding further, in spite 
of the careful tutorial explanations with which it opens. By the unfairness 
of its presentation of the Liberal Protestant position, it would seem to offer the 
layman only a choice between two evils: either a modern and comprehensible 
creed which lacks all religious depth, or an orthodoxy wrapped in the grave- 
clothes of antiquity. That is precisely the dilemma from which the lay mind 
must be helped to escape. Though there are many oases of simplicity, clarity 
and contemporaneity in the remaining essays, it must be said that the com- 
pendium as a whole fails to present the Christian religion as an intelligible, 
comprehensive and persuasive answer to the tragic questionings and problems 
of the modern world. There is no Gospel in these technical pages for the 
average educated Christian; and if he goes there in search of one, he must 
turn away sorrowful. 

But if this symposium misses its highest aim, it does not fail in its secondary 
objective: to present “the most recent developments in each department of 
theological study” for the benefit of ministers, theological students and theo- 
logical scholars. It constitutes a brief, authoritative theological encyclopedia, 
which for some years to come will serve a useful function as a “refresher 
course” and reference book for ministers, and as an introduction to theology 
for students. Professor James of Leeds gives a good clear sketch of the prin- 
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cipal findings of comparative religion—except that the treatment of Oriental 
religion is oddly truncated. Father D’Arcy of Oxford gives a brilliant and 
incisive critique of modern trends in the philosophy of religion, from the 
Roman Catholic point of view. Professor Grensted of Oxford really manages 
to cover all the principal topics of the psychology of religion, and say some- 
thing significant on each of them—a remarkable piece of condensation. 
Professor Danby of Oxford and Professor Dodd of Cambridge present the 
findings of Old and New Testament scholarship in a way that should help 
theological beginners to find their way through the maze of Biblical criticism 
without too much anxious groping; while Principal Micklem of Mansfield 
College, Oxford, narrates the history of Christian doctrine with a fine sense 
of balance and proportion—which unfortunately cannot be said of the sub- 
sequent chapter on ecclesiastical history. 

In the fields above mentioned, the book would be equally valuable and 
interesting to both British and American students of theology. American read- 
ers might note certain characteristic British emphases—as for example, a 
special interest in the religion of classical Greece and Rome, or a willingness 
to take Freudian psychology in deadly earnest—but they would find here 
in general a good summary of the present consensus of theological scholarship, 
on both sides of the Atlantic and irrespective of ecclesiastical affiliation. Be- 
yond this point, however, the book becomes odd and exotic from the point 
of view of American Protestantism, and confronts us with what might be 
called an Anglican or even Anglo-Catholic theological curriculum, quite dif- 
ferent from the type which prevails on this side of the Atlantic. Instances of 
this “oddity,” from the usual American point of view, are to be found in the 
complete absence of any chapter on practical theology, and the substitution 
in its place of subjects such as symbolic theology, moral theology, and liturgiol- 
ogy—to which Professor Williams, in his introductory essay, adds such sub- 
jects as ascetical and mystical theology, patristics, and canon law (pp. 12, 13). 
The sense of strangeness deepens when one notes that the creeds (“symbols”) 
selected for study consist only of the Apostles’, Nicene and Athanasian creeds; 
that moral theology is defined as the determination of “a minimum standard 
of Christian conduct,” for purposes of ecclesiastical discipline and excom- 
munication; and that forms of worship other than Orthodox, Catholic or 
Anglican are dismissed in a few paragraphs as by-products of Puritanism. 
(See chapters VII, X, XI.) 

While the immediate utility of the Bishop of London’s book, to American 
readers, as a standard compendium of theology, is undoubtedly diminished 
by these unfamiliar features, its ultimate potential value is perhaps increased 
by them. American theological education would be much more benefited 
by the study and discussion of such a book as this than it would be by con- 
centrating on some American theological encyclopedia, such as the Chicago 
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symposium edited by G. B. Smith a generation ago. As British schools of 
theology could wisely adopt some of the developments of practical theology 
in America, so American schools of theology could profitably consider whether 
the place of symbolics and liturgics in the English curriculum represents 
merely an exaggerated denominational stress, or whether these subjects are 
essential parts of the study of the Christian religion. When Anglicans, Roman 
Catholics and Congregationalists in England manage to agree substantially 
upon one type of theological curriculum, and conservative and liberal sem- 
inaries in this country manage to agree substantially upon another, surely 
the next step in ecumenical progress involves conference and discussion be- 
tween British and American theological educators. They may never approve 
of our “religious education,” and we shall certainly never approve of the 
type of “moral theology” described by Dr. Kirk; but benefit would accrue 
to both parties if we should confer about our curricular differences. We 
could do with more historical ballast, and they with more contemporaneity. 
WALTER MarsHALL Horton. 


THE FRIENDS OF GOD 


Tue FLowertine oF Mysticism, by Rurus M. Jones. The Macmillan Company, $2.50. 


HIS book is a study of a group of fourteenth century mystics, known 

as “The Friends of God.’ Its major, central section is prefaced by two 
or three introductory chapters dealing with the historical backgrounds of the 
movement, and is followed by a final chapter on “The Nature of Mystical 
Experience.” 

If there is any one among us who speaks with authority on Christian 
mysticism, it is our friend Rufus Jones. His distinction in the field has won 
him wide recognition and many honors in the Old World as well as in this 
land. We are always humbly glad to follow after him as he attempts to 
“smite upon that thick Cloud of Unknowing with a sharp dart of longing 
love.” 

The publication of this particular book is by his own confession a happy 
event in the author’s life, and, by the same token, an encouragement to all 
others who are haunted through a long lifetime by the ghosts of unredeemed 
pledges. It was in 1886 that Rufus Jones first saw this field and isolated it 
as being, for himself, a subject which he proposed to master. The interven- 
ing half century has been charged with many tasks which have had to be 
given priority. But over all those years there have been repeated visits to 
centers like Strasbourg, where the source material in manuscripts abounds, and 
constant contact with many scholars, Catholic and Protestant alike. Professor 
Jones’ Studies in Mystical Religion (1909), explored the subject tentatively 
and prophetically. This book brings down to date his subsequent findings and 
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his more incisive interpretations. It becomes automatically, and probably will 
remain for many years, the one brief definitive work on the subject available 
in English, both for scholars and lay students. 

It is impossible to paraphrase here each chapter. Let it suffice to say that 
in twenty pages allotted seriatim to each, we are told what is now known of 
Meister Eckhart, Johannes Tauler, The Green Isle Community (Rulman 
Merswin et al.), Heinrich Suso, Jan Ruysbroek, Gerard Groote, and such 
English mystics as Margery Kempe, Walter Hilton, and the Lady Julian of 
Norwich. A chapter is devoted to the cult of anonymity as represented by 
the Theologia Germanica and The Book of the Nine Rocks. A further chap- 
ter considers “Certain Women Mystics,” such as Margaretha Ebner, that 
devout disciple of Henry of Noérdlingen. In each instance the salient facts 
are given. What is more to the point, an unerring insight fastens in one treatise 
after another on the most characteristic and classical passages which, in epi- 
grammatic sentences, reveal the mystic’s genius, as well as his spiritual aim 
and moral method. Incidentally, fresh light is thrown on old stubborn prob- 
lems—as in Professor Jones’ conclusion that Gerard Groote, more than any 
other single man, should be credited with the authorship of the Imitation 
of Christ. 

For the interpretation of the lives and writings of the mystics two things 
are needful: the dispassionateness of the scholar and the generous ardor of the 
disciple. It is Professor Jones’ distinction that he combines, but never con- 
fuses, these two qualities. We have, therefore, in this volume, a scholarly 
book which is critically reliable but not religiously barren, and a religious 
book which rests on a rocky truthfulness rather than the sandy soil of pious 
adulation. 

It is often suggested that Latins and Germans have made the best mystics, 
and that matter-of-fact Englishmen and Americans are by contrast stony soil 
for mysticism. Rufus Jones is a down-east Yankee from the State of Maine, 
and his example should now have scotched this suggestion once for all. He 
brings, however, to the whole subject a salty sanity that is welcome after the 
excess of sentimentalism which more saccharine minds have accorded the re- 
cent studies in mysticism. He thinks, on the whole, that “the emphasis upon 
ecstasy which the Neoplatonic strain of thought introduced into Christian 
mysticism was an unfortunate and very costly contribution, quite foreign to 
the mysticism of the New Testament.” This latest work finds him more aware 
en ever before of the “pathological traits” in mysticism, which he counts 
“a ability and a handicap, not an asset.”” He goes on record, while follow- 
ing his spiritual heroes and heroines across the dizzy traverses of their high 
adventure, that “it has been by the highway of health rather than over the 
bridge of disease that the largest freight of truth has come to us.” Precisely 
this has long needed saying in just this connection. 
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Professor Jones refuses to be lured into any single definition of mysticism, 
though he ventures more than one tentative description in his endeavor to 
rescue his subject from popular misconception and abuse. Thus: “Mysti- 
cism .. . is the attitude of mind which comes into correspondence with a 
spiritual world-order that is felt to be as real as the visible one.” Therefore 
in his final chapter Professor Jones deserts even his tentative descriptions of 
his theme in favor of concrete illustrations of it: The “blessing” of Moses 
in Deut. 33:27, the goth Psalm, the 4th Chapter of II Cor., the opening sen- 
tence of Augustine’s Confessions (“O God, thou hast made us for thyself 
and our hearts are restless until they find rest in thee”), Francis Thompson’s 
World Invisible, Margaret Montague’s Twenty Minutes of Reality. If the 
first and last things in life can never be defined, they can be concretely ex- 
emplified. Professor Jones is far more concerned that we should recognize 
and admire real mystics when we meet them, than that we should critically 
dissect and cavalierly dismiss them. In this he, and his latest book, are wholly 
right. 

W. L. Sperry. 


THE BIBLE IN BIOGRAPHY AND AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


PERSONALITIES OF THE Oxtp TESTAMENT, by Fieminc James. Charles Scribner's Sons, 
$3.00. 

Tue Propoets TELL THEIR Own Story, by Ermer A. Lesur. The Abingdon Press, 
$2.00. 

“T, Joun,” by Rex Miter. George Palmer Putnam, Inc., $2.50. 

WITH THE TwELvE, by Cart A. GLover. Cokesbury Press, $2.00. 


ERE are four books, each intended in its own way to help “make the 

Bible live.” Two use the technique of putting the narrative into the 
first person, and introducing the Biblical material as quotation or reference 
in a sort of literary autobiography. This is an interesting and valuable exer- 
cise for any student. Whatever the success of the effort for the reader, the 
writer has gained greatly, and many a preacher or Bible class teacher will 
find the books suggestive and stimulating as examples of a method which 
he can employ most profitably in his own study. He will find old situations 
coming to life, and neglected details acquiring new meaning. 

“I, John” and The Prophets Tell Their Own Story are rewarding for the 
student, but the immediate success of these particular attempts from the read- 
er’s point of view is another story. Each book suffers from a peculiar weakness. 

“I, John” is written by a secular historian who has had journalistic experi- 
ence. Consequently, it is pleasing as a literary work, but lacking in historical and 
critical background in the Biblical field. Mr. Miller assumes that one and 
the same person is the author of the Fourth Gospel, the general epistles, and 
the Revelation, and that he was the same who as a fisherman left his nets 
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to follow Jesus. He seems to have little conception of the situation and phil- 
osophical interests in Ephesus at the turn of the century. But he tells the 
story engagingly, bringing together the narratives both of the Gospels and the 
Acts; and the book may well serve to send many a sophisticated layman back 
to a revived interest in his New Testament. 

The Prophets Tell Their Own Story suffers from the opposite defect. Here 
the backgrounds of scholarship are usually very competent indeed. (There 
are exceptions:—e.g., this reviewer fails to understand why Professor Leslie 
reverses the movement of thought in Hosea from the knowledge of the love 
and forgiveness of God to the command to forgive the errant wife. The writ- 
er’s psychology seems here to be inadequate to his subject and to have be- 
trayed him into a lapse in scholarly precision.) The difficulty with this book 
is in the field of literary inadequacy and charm. It is marred by questionable 
usages and the cliches of the Divinity School: “I glorified in the conviction” 
(p. 42) ‘fa new God-consciousness” (p. 19) “the urge to make a record” 
(p. 39). And it fails sometimes to avoid that flavor of egoism which so easily 
creeps into an autobiography largely taken up with telling in retrospect what 
“T” said on certain occasions. 

Elmer Leslie is professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Literature in 
Boston University School of Theology. Around Boston and Harvard he has 
a reputation for freshness and force of interpretation. The book sustains his 
reputation in these respects while leaving one regretful over his literary in- 
felicities. 

Much the best book in the group under review is Personalities of the Old 
Testament by Fleming James, professor of the Literature and Interpretation 
of the Old Testament in the Berkeley Divinity School. These are the Hale 
Lectures for 1938. There are twenty-nine chapters in each of which Pro- 
fessor James brings together the important Biblical material and relevant 
historical backgrounds needed for the study of some important characters in 
church or state, life or letters in Old Testament times. In each case the pres- 
entation of material is followed by a wise, analytical and suggestive estimate 
of the character and significance of the personality dealt with. Here for ex- 
ample are the last two sentences of the summary of Gideon :—“against these 
blemishes must be set his devotion to Yahweh, his public spirit, his modesty, 
his brilliance in strategy, his daring, his good temper, and magnanimity. As 
tradition has preserved him he is perhaps the most remarkable and the most 
pleasing military leader that graces the pages of the Old Testament” (pryzake 
The book has the great and rather unique merit of transforming the historical 
and literary criticism of the Old Testament into an interesting story of 
personalities. Thus the “Yahwist” appears as a real person with a mind and 
a stimulating point of view. The sequence and development of various move- 
ments in Israel’s history comes to life through personalities, and gains in 
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interest and significance while losing nothing in logic. Moses becomes a real 
man with the popular gifts of a modern dictator, the ethical idealism of a 
great prophet, and a genius for institutions which made his nation a monu- 
ment to his leadership. 

Here is technical competence married to a pleasing literary style and 
method. It is not preaching, but it gathers together precisely the materials 
and suggests provocatively the questions which should give rise to excellent 
preaching and teaching in schools and churches. 

Carl A. Glover’s book, With the Twelve, seems to be a preacher’s notebook 
compiled in preparation for a series of sermons on the personalities of the 
Twelve and Jesus’ methods with each. Part One goes over the Biblical mate- 
rial. Part Two rehearses the story with many good touches of imagination and 
insight. The author is a promising young Congregational minister with an 
attractive style and a good mind. He has spent considerable time in research 
into the legends of the Twelve. But it must be admitted that he does not es- 
‘cape from the difficulties that have beset every one who has worked in this 
field. The idea is fascinating—alas, the materials for a realistic study simply 
do not exist. Most of the Twelve were ordinary men doing ordinary work in 
a way whose ordinariness was no doubt lightened, but never completely trans- 
formed by their contacts with Jesus. They were such men as he could get. 
They were such men as you and J are. But they left no mark on history which 
enables us to reconstruct their individual lives or personalities in any very 
telling fashion. The student is thrown back on speculation and imagination, 
and that is not the best basis for preaching in a realistic age. 

GEORGE VINCENT. 


A PHILOSOPHICAL STUDY OF A PHILOSOPHER 


Tue Mora Pumosopuy or SANTAYANA, by Mitton Kart Mounirz. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, Pp. x @ 116. $1.75. 
A the title of this volume indicates, it deals with only a portion of San- 
tayana’s philosophy. His epistemological and metaphysical doctrines 
are touched upon only so far as they have direct bearing upon morality in 
the large sense. The book is both expository and critical, the author’s aim 
being to bring together in a unified and brief survey the essence of the ethical 
analyses and discussions to be found in Santayana’s more than twenty volumes 
of philosophical writings, and to present the outcome in such fashion that a 
certain self-criticism will inevitably emerge. The weakness which the author 
finds in Santayana’s work is an essential incompatibility between the earlier 
and the later positions which he has defended. 
With this thought in mind, the author divides the course of Santayana’s 
philosophy into two main periods, with the suggestion of a preliminary pe- 
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riod—a period which really plays no significant part in the development of 
Santayana’s thought and which seems to have been brought in under the in- 
fluence of the contemporary urge to discover Hegelian triads whenever pos- 
sible. This is an innocent amusement and as a fact has done no harm to Dr. 
Munitz’s excellent book. Of the two important periods in Santayana’s de- 
velopment, the first embodies the naturalistic and rationalistic philosophy of 
the five volumes of the Life of Reason; the second the interest in the “free 
spirit” as found in the Dialogues in Limbo, Platonism and the Spiritual Life, 
and the four volumes on the Realms of Being (including Scepticism and Ani- 
mal Faith). The inconsistencies which come to light when one compares the 
teachings of the two periods Dr. Munitz summarizes as follows: 


This, then, is one side of Santayana’s philosophy: naturalism in metaphysics, a real- 
istic theory of scientific methodology that finds nature accessible to exploration and 
genuine discovery of efficacious structure, and a theory of the good life that pays equal 
attention to both the theoretic and the practical functions of intelligence. However, one 
also finds (and this I take to be the result of an eclecticism that goes beyond the bounds 
of consistency), the inclusion of certain doctrines which are antithetical to the naturalism 
as a whole. These doctrines include: an ontologic dualism which sets up a realm of 
essence as altogether independent of nature, a Platonic heaven of timeless universals hav- 
ing no intelligible connection with the realm of matter and from which it is divorced; 
an epistemological dualism which bears striking similarity to the characteristic epistemol- 
ogy of British empiricism, especially that of Locke, Hume, and Spencer, for which the 
only alternative to an ultimate skepticism is an animal faith that in reality does not 
render natural processes amenable to genuine investigation, but one which relies instead 
upon an opaque screen of essences to function as symbols for an underlying and unknow- 
able realm of matter; and, finally, certain characterizations of the spiritual life which, 
instead of making it an eligible vocation within the life of reason, seem to ally it with 
what Santayana himself has called “post-rational system of morality,” thereby making it 
an escape from and despair of life rather than its fulfillment and consummation. 


Dr. Munitz points out that there are inconsistencies not only between the 
two periods, but also within the first period itself. He considers San- 
tayana’s “transcendental” epistemology incompatible with his naturalistic 
metaphysics: but he fails to make it clear that this is so. A “systematic sub- 
jectivism” which recognizes that the immediately given is always constituted 
by essences rather than material things is not inconsistent with the meta- 
physical hypothesis that there is a physical world which is causally connected 
with the presentation of essences to the psyche. A much weaker section of 
Santayana’s naturalistic metaphysics and ethics is found in the essential diffi- 
culty in putting together the metaphysical doctrine that consciousness is 
nothing but “a lyric cry in the midst of business,” and the ethical doctrine, 
so fundamental in the Life of Reason, that intelligence may and does select 
specific modes of satisfaction out of many possibilities, choosing the more 
lasting ideals in place of the temporary and passionate urges. As Dr. Munitz 
significantly remarks: “One cannot deny all instrumental efficacy to thought 
(‘thought is nature’s concomitant expression or entelechy, never one of her 
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instruments’) and still maintain that ‘man’s rational life consists in those 
moments in which reflection not only occurs but proves efficacious.’ ” 

In his second period, the author points out, Santayana sets up a realm of 
essence which differs profoundly from the essences recognized in the Life of 
Reason. In his later writings he out-Platoes Plato. “Plato hypostatized moral 
and intellectual ideals, whereas for Santayana the realm of essence includes 
every possible form, every conceivable, sensible, or imaginable quality or 
relation . . . Santayana’s criticism of Platonism in The Life of Reason . 
might be repeated almost verbatim as applying to his own description of the 
realm of essence.” 

Dr. Munitz thinks that the discrepancy between Santayana’s two periods 
is as great in the ethical as in the metaphysical field. In his opinion, for ex- 
ample, a naturalistic thinker has no logical right to say (as Santayana does) 
that the proper function of spirit is “to see such things as come its way under 
the form of eternity”: or that pure spirit will “love every good loved anywhere 
by anybody. .. . Every good pursued is genuinely good.” 

I see no reason why the naturalistic philosophy of Santayana’s first period 
might not consistently maintain all these things. It is, however, hard to see 
(as the author rightly insists) how the recognition of the importance of all 
values is compatible with the ideal held up in Santayana’s second period of 
the “‘disintoxication from values,” which often seems to mean a disregard of 
all values. Dr. Munitz, at any rate, interprets Santayana’s later view (and 
with much justification) to mean a kind of “mystical” turning away from 
all particular values, which results in an ideal of indifference to all the “moral” 
causes that stir the conventional moralist. In fact this ideal of “disintoxica- 
tion,” this praise of the purely contemplative life with its complete freedom 
from all desires and particular values, is not only incompatible with San- 
tayana’s earlier philosophy but has within it a hidden self-contradiction. 


For if we grant, as Santayana asks us to do, that the proper function of spirit “is to see 
such things as come in its way under the form of eternity, in their transitiveness and neces- 
sity, in a word, in their truth,” then evidently the good of the intellect, which consists 
precisely in this ability to see things in their necessity and their truth, remains as one 
value from which there can be no disintoxication, as one ideal that demands efforts for 
its realization. And the good of the intellect is no more and no less a good than that 
which satisfies any other natural interest of life. It is impossible, in short, to be mystical 
“all around.” This needs to be emphasized, for despite all talk about disintoxication 
from values, it still remains true that the disintoxication itself is but with respect to cer- 
tain values, while leaving others intact. It is impossible to negate all ideals and to 
elude all interests except by death. When we find Santayana telling us that “understand- 
ing relieves a truly intelligent man from fussiness about social institutions and conven- 
tions (because) they are absurd” we seem to be confronted with an apologetic for 
reigning conventions and a willingness to submit to the powers that be, that cannot 
but appear as the very abdication of intelligence in the face of irrationality. It leaves the 
field open for all sorts of fanaticisms to arise and contest for domination in the world. 
Spirituality may thus come to justify or condone indirectly, yet tragically, those forces 
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in society that are intent upon the destruction of all that liberal civilization holds dear, 
and ultimately therefore, the very conditions for the exercise of genuinely intellectual 
interests themselves. 


There are certain aspects of Santayana’s philosophy, both epistemological 
and ethical, in which Dr. Munitz may not have done full justice to the rather 
subtle points of view which he expounds. On the whole, however, the book« 
is an admirable exposition of Santayana’s moral philosophy. It is sympathetic 
as well as critical. As Professor Edman has said in his Foreword, “a study 
of a philosopher must itself be philosophical,’ and Dr. Munitz’s book very 


adequately fulfills this requirement. 
James B. Prat. 


THE STIMULUS AND DISCIPLINE OF PREACHING 


Tue Evancet or A New Wortp, by ALBert Epwarp Day. Cokesbury Press, $1.50. 
Preacuinc THE GospEL, by Howarp CHANDLER Rossins. Harper and Brothers, $1.50. 


R. Day’s book contains five sprightly chapters delivered first as lectures at 

Emory University and expanded for the sake of the general public. 

The author, a preacher of parts, who lectured in the Yale series on preaching 

and published the addresses under the title “Jesus and Human Personality,” 

knows his times, is aware of the changes all about him, and rests his case with 

the Godward side of life. His is a clean, forthright style and a wholesome 
conception of Christianity, refreshing and stimulating. 

His chapter on “The Evangel of Judgment” is particularly good. It is 
realistic and comes to close grips with the ugly issues that emerge from our 
modern life. He writes: “Like fabled Tantalus we are up to our chins in water 
and yet thirsty. ... We want our factories to run, else there will be no wages 
and no dividends. But we are also afraid for our factories to run lest they 
flood the market and there be stagnation and again no wages and no divi- 
dends.” He concludes that “any use of power, small or great, economic, 
political, social, that throws a stumbling block in the path of even one child is 
condemned.” 

The chapter on “Preaching the Evangel” is penetrating. I am unable to 
see how a minister of the Gospel can read it and continue to be satisfied with 
sermons on popular topics that can be made without the preacher experiencing 
mental and spiritual suffering and at the price of toil. He quotes, approvingly, 
what one man said of another brilliant man: “The trouble with him is that 
he has no sky.” He holds that a preacher must be something more than “a 
pious Emily Post,” fears that some preaching is “too debonair,” affirms that 
“neither the club nor the cloak, but the cross should be at the center of our 
preaching.” 

The chapters in this book are ably written. The thinking is direct, cogent, 
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and the illustrations though brief, for the most part, are as so many jewels 
flashing from an appropriate setting. 

Howard Chandler Robbins’ book on preaching is unlike any other modern 
work on the subject of which I have knowledge. The author, who is Profes- 
sor of Pastoral Theology in the Protestant Episcopal General Theological 
Seminary, is also a member of the Committee on Worship of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America. Some of the material in this 
book comes by way of this work of Dr. Robbins in connection with the Com- 
mittee on Worship, and in his preface he makes this acknowledgment. 

Most books on preaching begin with the history of the art, instance some 
of the masters of the pulpit, consider then the making of the sermon, the 
technique of public worship, and the shepherding possibilities of the pastorate. 
This is the usual treatment of the subject, but this book is different. 

It narrows the field in one sense, only to broaden it in another. The author, 
himself a powerful preacher, deals here with planned preaching. Instead of 
treating the subject in the usual way, he instructs ministers how to preach the 
Gospel in its wholeness by linking it with the seasons of the Christian year. 
It is surprising how slipshod most of our preaching programs are. They are 
not comprehensive. They leave out great gaps that should be filled in or 
bridged by the planning suggested in this book. 

I cannot think of any better discipline for the preacher who has been in 
the ministry long enough to know what it’s all about, or at any rate to think 
that he does, than to follow the planned preaching advocated by Dr. Robbins 
in these lectures. The chapter titles show the scope of the work, to wit: “What 
is the Gospel?” “The Gospel and the Christian Year”; “God in History” ; 
“The Prophets who Prepared the Way for Christ” ; ““he Gospel of the King- 
dom”; ‘Preaching by Parables” ; “Lenten Preaching.” These cover not quite 
half of the contents but are enough to indicate the trend of the lectures. 

There is a rewarding chapter on ‘‘Preaching After Pentecost,” and the ap- 
pendix presents a whole year’s preaching clustering around the seasons of the 
Christian year. 

This book of only 150 pages has everything to commend it to the alert and 
aspiring preacher. 

Epcar DeWrIrT Jones. 


THE CHURCH AND MARRIAGE 


EpucaTIon For CuristiAN MarriacE, Its THEory AND Practice, edited by A. S. Nasu. 
The Macmillan Company, $2.50. 
HIS book is a symposium in which fifteen English specialists, not all of 
them Anglicans, deal with various aspects of marriage and of the biblical, 
ethical, medical and spiritual problems connected with it. The material is 
very varied, and includes related subjects, such as the psychology of growth 
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and development, and the history of education in the family in Western Eu- 
rope, but deals only incidentally with the thorny problems occasioned by the 
dissolution of the marriage bond and the various ways in which the churches 
of Christendom are attempting to deal with these problems. A chapter on 
the legal status of marriage and the family in England might well be omitted 
from future American editions of the book, and in place of it some account” 
be given of the methods of Anglican, Eastern Orthodox, Roman Catholic 
and other churches in approaching the matter. 

Taking for granted that the New Testament is normative in all questions 
of the common life for all Christian people, the essayist in this field abandons 
the time-honored method of resorting to proof-texts of dubious authenticity, 
and instead studies the Gospel records with the aid of historical imagination to 
discover what is the will of God for the church of our day. He finds that 
Jesus taught a high doctrine of marriage, thinking of it as “standing under the 
transcendental claim of the divine perfection,’ and he does not doubt that 
the Western Church, which has officially never recognized divorce and re- 
marriage, has remained more faithful than has Eastern Christianity to the 
teaching of the New Testament. But every other aspect of human life stands 
under the same transcendental claim, and since it is not possible for sinful 
men to realize the absolute perfection commanded by it, those who have 
failed in married life are not to be regarded as sinners above all others; they 
“need the Church’s sympathy and help, not her disapprobation and excom- 
munication.” This is realistic; and it may be noted in passing that the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church has adopted this viewpoint in its most recent revision 
of its Marriage Canon, continuing its witness to the absoluteness of the Chris- 
tian ideal, but requiring that in disciplinary action its bishops take into con- 
sideration “the godly discipline both of justice and mercy.” 

But education for marriage finds its primary and main concern on the 
positive side, and this means stress upon the New Testament conception of love 
which underlies the “transcendental claim.” The essayist dwells upon the 
Christian meaning of the word used by St. Paul for the love of husband and 
wife, and finds that it denotes nothing less than the quality of the divine love 
with which Christ loves the church; that it is not an affair of the emotions, 
but is an activity of the whole personality, including the will. “This concep- 
tion of the love-relationship in marriage must underlie all the teaching which 
the Church to-day must give to her members in preparation for Christian 
marriage, in face of all the opposite teaching of the cinema and the press of 
the conception of romantic love (Eros), which is as unstable as the passions 
and attractions upon which it is founded.” 

One of the most valuable essays in the book is that on the medical aspects 
of marriage. If this essay could be published separately in pamphlet form, 
and given to persons in need of the instruction contained in it, the pastor who 
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is educating individual couples for marriage would be free to devote less time 
to the physical aspects of it and proportionately more to moral and social 
aspects which are certainly not less important. The question of the use of con- 
traceptives is discussed in an appendix to this chapter. The essayist calls at- 
tention to the fact that the only authoritative pronouncements within the 
Anglican Communion are those made by the Lambeth Conference in 1930. 
These are paralleled in a report of the Committee on Marriage and the Home, 
of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. The well- 
known position of the Roman Catholic Church, and the fact that in Protestant 
circles opinion is divided, indicate the controversial character of the subject, 
but in Anglican circles there will be general agreement that “‘it is one of the 
tragedies of the present situation that many Christian people are using birth 
control in circumstances which would in themselves appear to justify the 
practice on grounds of high moral principle—but are not using it on those 
grounds.” 

More important even than the specific contributions which it makes are 
the scope and tenor of the book as a whole. What is necessarily lost in unity 
of structure is less important than the gain in comprehensiveness and in spe- 
cialization. Embodying as it does the most representative thought in England 
upon its subject, this book is a veritable treasure-house of material for those 
charged with responsibility for education for Christian marriage. It will be 
even more helpful if in subsequent editions an index is provided. 

Howarp CHANDLER RoBBINS. 


THE POPULATION PROBLEM REVIEWED 


PEOPLE, Tue Quantity AND QuaLity oF PopuLaTion, by Henry Pratr FAIRcHILD. 
Henry Holt and Company, $3.00. 
ITH all that has been written on the population problem, it is curious 
that until now no one has prepared a comprehensive treatise for the 
general reader. The intelligent citizen needs such information but cannot 
gather it from the scattered and ponderous technical monographs. Professor 
Fairchild’s work fills this need. Few could match the qualifications which he 
brings to his task. He is professor of sociology at New York University and 
has long taught the material he here presents in print. He is a founder and 
past president of the scholarly Population Association of America and a past 
president of the American Eugenic Society; has been a consulting editor of 
the Birth Control Review, and president of the Town Hall Club, one of the 
successful experiments in popular education. 
The author writes lucidly with the average reader in mind. Footnotes and 
other academic impedimenta have been discarded, and lively photographs 
and pictorial statistics have been introduced in an effort to achieve clarity. 
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The content is authoritative, readable in style, and possesses the ingenuity of 
brevity. 

The quantitative aspect of the population problem receives the major em- 
phasis in the book, perhaps five sixths of the whole ; and is reviewed from all 
angles. The biology of population growth, the nature of birth- and death- 
rates, optimum populations, migration, and immigration, all are given atten- 
tion. There are two chapters on the problem of the quality of population, 
in which some of the dilemmas facing the eugenics movement are frankly 
reviewed ; and a final chapter of synthesis. 

The fact impresses Professor Fairchild greatly, that man has doubled his 
numbers on the planet during the last century and a half, after having taken 
2,000 times as long to reach the comparatively small total found in the year 
1800. Such unloosing of man’s enormous over-capacity for biological repro- 
duction is, he thinks, the “paramount question” facing the species. The issue 
is grave, and would be graver, he points out, had not the equally spectacular 
success of birth control somewhat offset the lowering death-rate and indicated 
a possible program of control. The countries of Western Europe already show 
stationary populations, when their birth- and death-rates are statistically cor- 
rected for changes in the age-distribution. But they face the competitive pres- 
sure of the prolific nations and of varying ideologies. War and poverty may 
set the progressive nations back to primitive levels before the new patterns of 
population control can be perfected and diffused to all groups. 

The book, however, presents no Malthusian dirge. The author is op- 
timistic and does not hesitate to outline boldly the lines on which the fight can 
be fought and won. He believes that the stationary populations of the present 
advanced countries are near enough to a theoretical optimum to merit con- 
sideration as models, at least until we know that the ideal figure is not less 
than the present one. Numbers can always be more readily raised, he thinks, 
than lowered. He admits that changes in economic culture may pack in a 
few more individuals without serious danger, but he sees the law of diminish- 
ing returns operating to check any great exuberance of population growth. 

The need of practical conclusions regarding the size and quality of popula- 
tions leads Professor Fairchild on to dangerous ground, where one cannot be 
too sure of a footing. One can be certain, for instance, that in given situations 
there are too many people, and that in other cases there are too few, but this 
hardly guarantees that the in-between number may be known with precision. 
It would be a strange stroke of fortune, indeed, if such needs as economic prog- 
ress, military defense, eugenic advance, adequate communication, and good 
social organization should all agree in requiring the same density of popula- 
tion for their best fulfillment. Some of these considerations, such as military 
adequacy, resist compromise. And an optimum which is an average of 
numerous optima would be a pretty difficult social standard to set up. Then 
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_ too, a population can hardly remain both stationary and at an optimum level, 
if the economic culture of the society is changing. 

The relation of population and war is another difficult question. Professor 
Fairchild thinks that wars would surely be decreased if the population of Eu- 
_ Tope were one quarter of what it is now. But he is not able to give clear 
proof of this. Similarly, one should like to see more evidence that the birth 
control reformers have been responsible for reducing the birth-rate. The re- 
viewer is not inclined to contradict this assumption, but he feels that many 
links in the chain of causation are as yet hidden. 

The place which religion plays in the solution of population problems is 
given some attention by the author; but here he is not sure of his focus. All 
religious groups, he points out, have the urge to grow, and they must grow 
mainly through the natural increase of their own members: hence the church 
leaders tend to encourage high reproductiveness. On the other hand, all de- 
nominations, except one, have now abandoned their early opposition to birth 
control and have practically reversed their positions. He praises certain mis- 
sionary boards for the eugenic policies which they have instituted for their 
representatives, but he omits mention of the possible influence which religion 
may have in developing a strong ethical sanction for eugenics, capable of being 
transmitted to the masses. 

The book will not please those who are looking for simple, ready-made . 
solutions. In spite of a final, “So What?” chapter, it does not outline any 
dramatic program for attaining a population Utopia. It does, however, 
present an informing and interesting view of a complex social issue. It is hardly 
too much to say that it is the best book to date to place in the hands of the 
lay reader who wishes to know what is what in regard to the present popula- 
tion problem. 

Francis McLENNAN VREELAND. 


DATED LIBERALISM 


Gop oF THE Livine, by H. R. L. Stater. Charles Scribner's Sons, $2.50. 


HE Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Rangoon has written a book— 
a volume in The International Library of Christian Knowledge—that is 
difficult to classify. The subtitle, “Human Destiny,” would lead the reader to 
expect a study in the philosophy of history, but this is only one of its several 
topics. However the treatment of problems is always in relation to the author’s 
conception of what is “essentially Christian” ; and this probably justifies one 
in calling the work an essay in theological apologetics. 
Mr. Slater presents his conception of his task very clearly in the sentence, 
“If my work has any value at all, it lies largely in the attempt to relate these 
conclusions (meaning his conclusions as to the essentials of religious living ) 
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to a definite basis of first principles (what he conceives to be the principles 
forming a synthesis of modern science and philosophy)” (p. 23). God is the 
“eternal harmony” in things. This is a personal harmony and is consistent 
with a Trinitarian view. But his Trinity is no “divine society of persons”: 
that would be “pushing the analogy too far.” Moreover this Trinitarian, 
personal God is a finite, changing, growing God. In fact, God is known (in 
so far as reflective synthesis can yield knowledge of God,) from a discovery of 
a “directional tendency in process” and from evidences of the eternal progress. 
This, however, must be supplemented by the testimony of Christian experience 
and faith. The considerations adduced in support of his idea of God, yield 
a basis for belief in immortality also. Immortality is not for all humans, but 
is a conditional immortality for those who achieve the requisite worthfulness. 
But these theological ideas are not the ends of the author’s undertaking. 
Rather, they are developed to support a more fundamental contention. 

The heart of religious living, according to Slater, can be expressed in three 
basic convictions, and his whole theological framework is constructed to sup- 
port these convictions: (1) “The belief that for each human life there is a 


Divine Purpose. . . . Our surroundings are neither hostile nor indifferent. 
They are meant to enable each human creature to progress in a certain di- 
rection... .” (2) “That particular problems of conduct could only be solved 


in the light of belief concerning the nature of this destiny.” (3) “That we can, 
and do, know something about the future life.” 

After setting forth these convictions and arguing their importance for re- 
ligious living, the author frankly recognizes the fact that “no prospect of hu- 
man destiny, however fair or attractive, would inspire men and women to-day 
unless they were convinced that there were strong, adequate grounds for be- 
lieving it true.” “Adequate grounds” are found in faith (Chapter II), in 
“convictions strengthened by religious experience (p. 59), in what is consistent 
with Christian belief” (p. 60), in “the vision given” (p. 196), and in what 
“satisfies our need” (p. 206). Space does not permit detailed criticism of the 
author’s many logical inconsistencies. These are to be noted particularly in 
the Chapters on Time, Progress, and Relation. 

This book is strangely out of place in the currents of contemporary religious 
thought. It belongs to the type of liberalism represented in the writings of 
Canon Streeter, E. W. Lyman, and D. C. Macintosh. (Slater’s Anglican 
roots cause him to lean a bit more toward nominal, creedal orthodoxy than 
the last two named.) The eclecticism in its theory of knowledge, the indis- 
criminate appropriation of conclusions from diverse philosophies, the romantic 
stress on “Christian experience,” the confidence in “eternal progress” so char- 
acteristic of the latter part of the last century—all of these elements stamp 
the book with a date two decades earlier than that on the title page. 

But regardless of what theologians and philosophers may think of this 
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book, preachers are apt to welcome it. It is a mine of quotable sentences from 
more than a hundred sources. It is written in a style that is charmingly clear. 
Let me conclude in hearty agreement with the publisher’s claim, that “few 
writers in the field have written more interestingly. Apt illustrations, criticism 
of life, numerous epigrams, and a delightful style distinguish the book.” 
EDWIN RuTHVEN WALKER. 


INTRODUCING YOUTH TO THE HEBREW RELIGION 


How Ovr Reuicion Becan, by Epna M. Baxter. Harper and Brothers, $2.50. 


HIS book is essentially a study of the development of some of the great 

religious ideas of the Old Testament, especially ideas of worship and of 
God. It goes back to beginnings and traces the sources of these ideas. There 
is an excellent section on the growth of religion among the ancient Egyptians. 
Then follows the story of the development of Hebrew Religion, reaching its 
climax in a chapter intrepreting Jesus’ ideas about God and the Kingdom and 
inquiring how he reached them. The final section, “How the Hebrews Wrote 
Their Books,” contains a wealth of information. Old and familiar stories are, 
for the most part, presented with a commendable economy of words. The 
newer material, on the other hand, receives the ample treatment it deserves. 

Here then is an admirable book indeed. It is written for young people above 
the age of eleven. The author suggests that it may serve equally well for 
Juniors, Intermediates, and Seniors. This, we believe, is not quite the case. 
We doubt the wisdom of using it with Junior pupils; it is a bit too old for 
them. Its best place would seem to be about the ninth grade. The material 
itself could well interest young people considerably older and might even be 
appropriate for some adult groups. But its style and manner of presentation 
seem particularly to meet the needs of older junior high school students. In 
the hands of a resourceful teacher its possibilities for this age are almost 
limitless. 

The format is attractive, with the result that the book looks to be as readable 
as it actually is. The drawings by Edward F. Drugmore are competent and 
help rather than hinder, which is not always the case. There are suggestions 
for further study at the end of each chapter which should prove useful. 

The author is to be commended for the painstaking research that she has 
put into her book. There is nothing hasty or slipshod about it. We are glad 
that she has not talked down to her readers and that she has told her story 
in the clear, lucid manner which it deserves. We are also grateful that she 
has not cluttered its pages with strained attempts to provide “busy work,” 
such as so often results in a trial to teachers and pupils alike. The result is a 
book which should win favor both in the church school classroom and in the 


home. 
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Our criticisms are only minor. We believe the book would have been im- 
proved by the elimination of many of its adjectives. Such words as ““wonder- 
ful,” “thrilling,” and the like have been worked overtime. It would have 
been a good thing to make a wider use of synonyms or a more frequent use 
of the blue-pencil. Otherwise the book is excellent, and suffers from only an 
occasional lapse in style. 

That such texts are beginning to appear is a sure sign that religious educa- 
tion is fast leaving its swaddling clothes stage so far as its literature is con- 
cerned; and that it is ready to produce material actually worthy of serious 
attention. Far too many Bible school courses in the past have engaged in a 
kind of stale baby talk which has had no appeal for intelligent church school 
students of the age for which this book is intended. Miss Baxter’s volume 
marches straight ahead and is bound to win‘a place with church school leaders 
and with parents who are anxious that their children have the best material 
that can be secured. The pity is that even yet there are so few books which 
are as excellent. 

W1tuiAM A. LEATH. 


THE MODE AND MEANING OF THE PRIMITIVE 
EUCHARIST 
Tue Earty Eucuarist, by Ferrx L. Crrtor. §. P.C. K. 125 6d. 


N this work Dr. Cirlot attempts to reconstruct the history and interpretation 
of the Eucharist during the first two centuries. He deals in extenso with 
the “Jewish Background,” the “Early Liturgy,” and the “Eucharist as Sacra- 
ment and Sacrifice.” He has, moreover, some nine appendices—half of the 
book—on various details, such as the Roman Epiclesis, Cup-Bread Eucharists, 
Wineless Kiddushes, and the Text of Luke—which ought to have been in- 
corporated into the text. His main line of argument is based upon the as- 
sumption that the Last Supper was a Haburah meal (p. 15), and he takes it 
for granted that the Synoptic chronology is in error. The most important point 
made in his treatise is that, in its most primitive form, the Eucharist did not in- 
clude the words of Institution or the Epiclesis. These were later developments, 
and all that was necessary in the original rite was “to obey the Lord, to do as 
He had done and commanded, to bless this bread and this wine and receive 
them” (p. 62). 

Dr. Cirlot’s case rests upon his examination of Jewish liturgy, and he sig- 
nificantly stresses that it was customary for a Jew to bless God for food and 
not to ask God to bless the food (p. 62). Although he recognizes that the 
Last Supper could not have been a Kiddush (p. 8), he takes the Kiddush 
prayers as indicative of this Jewish religious practice. The most primitive 
Eucharist, then, entailed the blessing of God for the bread and wine in ac- 
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cordance with the Lord’s commandment. The recitation of the words of 
Institution and the Epiclesis came later. Their basic ideas may have been 
implicit in the Eucharistic act, but they were not explicit. There was no place 
for them in the earliest forms. 

It is impossible to do justice to Dr. Cirlot’s work and to the wealth of mate- 
rial he has adduced in recounting the history of the early Eucharist. This is 
partly due to the fact that the book is so badly arranged. Chapter VII on 
the “Origins of the Eucharist” is clearly out of place and should have come 
at the beginning. The elaborate account of the Kiddush in Chapter I is 
rather unnecessary, seeing that Dr. Cirlot himself admits the Last Supper 
could not have been a Kiddush. Then again, much of the work is unduly 
overburdened with excessive argumentation, often on minor and irrelevant 
points. The scanty nature of our sources leads the reader to be suspicious 
about Dr. Cirlot’s conclusions, when they are based on such refined reasoning. 
Indeed, he frequently exercises as little caution in argument as he does grace 
in writing. 

Yet his book has importance. He has brought the subject more or less up 
to date for English readers, and while exercising some originality he has made 
a healthy use of Lietzmann’s researches. No one can deny the cogency with 
which he presses his main point, to which we have already referred, about the 
Eucharistic blessing. : 

But there are three issues to which this reviewer would like to call attention. 

The first is the assumption that the Last Supper was a Haburah meal 
(p. 15). Dr. Cirlot takes it for granted that the case against the Synoptics 
has been proved, and he seems to be unaware of the most important treatise 
of J. Jeremias, Die Abendsmahlworte Jesu (1935), which is lacking from his 
bibliography. Jeremias, carrying forward the earlier work of Dalman, has 
answered many of the objections to the Synoptic view. Among other things 
he has conclusively proved that artos could be used for azyma, and he has 
shown very clearly that Lietzmann’s view of a Haburah (on which Dr. Cirlot 
is dependent) is quite gratuitous. There is not a shred of evidence that a 
Haburah held special meals “whenever they felt the need to” (Jeremias, 
p. 29). The Haburah theme goes back to Oesterley and Box, and was or- 
iginally adduced to strengthen their case for a Kiddush. Now that this latter 
has fallen into disrepute, it would seem that this remnant is all the more 
urgently pressed. It may also be mentioned that Torrey has done a service 
in his article in J. B. L. Vol. 50. 1931. pp. 227-41, where he has drawn atten- 
tion to the fact that John’s chronology is not so clear and decisive as is gen- 
erally imagined. If John intended to correct the Synoptics, he certainly did 
it rather carelessly. Finally, it may be noted that the Quartodeciman evi- 
dence attests the early patristic view of the Last Supper as a Passover. For 
if there is one thing now certain about the Quartodeciman fragments, over 
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which such a long battle has been waged, it is that the Asiatics celebrated 
Easter on the date of the Lord’s Supper, not of the Passion. A great deal 
more evidence has to be brought forward before we can accept Dr. Cirlot’s 
facile assumption that the Last Supper was certainly not a Passover (p. 149). 

A second issue that may be raised is that of the Eucharistic sacrifice, with 
which Dr. Cirlot deals in Chapter V. He cites at length the testimony of the 
Fathers to the fact that sacrificial terms were early applied to the Eucharist. 
But like so many writers before him, he does not ask the question of the pre- 
cise meaning of such terms as doron, thusia, prosphora, when they refer to 
the elements, nor does he attempt clearly to separate the many different themes 
implied in the Christian sacrifice. The predominant idea of a sacrificial thank- 
offering (a true eucharistia) is beclouded in Dr. Cirlot’s treatment, by his 
anxiety to attribute the conception of the sacrifice of a propitiatory victim to 
as many early references as possible. Yet of this idea of a propitiatory victim 
in the Eucharist, we know nothing till the days of Cyprian, when the priest 
imitates (imitatur) the sacrifice of Christ. In the early Fathers the view of 
the Eucharist as a memorial is determined by their conception of the elements 
as a thank-offering for creation and redemption. Furthermore, their sacra- 
mental realism runs along the lines of Ignatius’s “drug of immortality” rather 
than the later Western doctrine of the hostia immaculata. 

It is clear from Justin (Trypho 41) that the bread and wine are offerings in 
kind, paralleling the fine flour offerings for leprosy in Leviticus 14:10ff. It 
is interesting, moreover, that Justin omits any reference to the he-lamb, though 
he has treated of Christ as the Paschal Lamb in the preceding chapter (40). 
The passage from Malachi 1:10-2, which first turns up in Didache 14:3 and 
later in Trypho 117 etc., is merely used to describe the spiritual quality of 
Christian devotion, in opposition to Jewish and heathen sacrifices. In Irenaeus 
the type of the Eucharist is the first-fruits of Nisan 16 (Adv. Haer. 4:17.5)— 
again a thank-offering for creation and redemption. Dr. Cirlot omits alto- 
gether the social reference of the Eucharistic sacrifice, fulfilling the oblation 
of the tithes for the poor and for the clergy (Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. 4:18.22). 

A final problem, that of the text of Luke 22, may engage our attention. 
Here Dr. Cirlot, with his tireless ingenuity, attempts to defend the longer text 
as original (pp. 241ff.). He imagines that a lazy scribe suddenly, in the middle 
of writing verse 19, realized that he was giving the bread after the cup. He 
says to himself, “There is something wrong here,” and proceeds to leave a 
blank, which, because of his inherent laziness, he never filled up later. It is 
an ingenious conjecture, but hardly convincing. The best recent discussion of 
the textual evidence of the problem is in an essay by Kenyon and Legg, in 
The Ministry and the Sacraments (pp. 272ff.), which is unfortunately omitted 
from Dr. Cirlot’s bibliography. Their explanation, however, that the Bezan 
editor struck out the second mention of the cup, misunderstanding that the 
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first was related to verse 16 and referred to eating the Passover at the reunion 
in heaven, is far from conclusive. Why did the editor have to omit verse 19b, 
referring to the bread? It must be admitted that no one has yet given a sat- 
isfactory solution of this vexed problem. 

It is to be regretted that Dr. Cirlot has so little to say on the theme of the 
early Eucharist as the fulfillment of the Messianic Banquet. However, all in 
all, whatever the defects of his style and argument may be, Dr. Cirlot has 
made a contribution of real value to the literature of eucharistic origins. 

Cyrit C. RicHarpson. 


CREATIVITY AND DISTORTION IN THE RECORDED 
GOSPEL 
Tue Gospets: THEIR OricIn AND Growtu, by DonaLp Wayne Ruiwpie. The University 
of Chicago Press, $3.00. 
ROFESSOR Riddle’s book aims to gather up the contributions of form- 
criticism and the allied social investigation of the origins of the Gospels, 
and to present these in a simple, untechnical form. The reader of the book 
will find it an excellent introduction to these recent phases of Gospel study. 
The special merit, by which even initiated students will profit, lies in the ex- 
ceptionally interesting treatment of the final stages of Gospel making, which 
are brought into relation with particular crises of the developing church. The 
book differs from existing expositions of form-criticism in the large place given 
to this period. The treatment of the oral period, on the other hand, is per- 
haps too compressed for those making their first acquaintance with this aspect. 
As in his earlier volume, Early Christian Life, the author greatly illuminates 
the writings considered by bringing into view the non-canonical writings and 
fragments. In particular, the character and lateness of Matthew, Luke-Acts 
and John (in their completed form) are splendidly brought out by their an- 
alogies in apocryphal material. Whether our understanding of Mark is as- 
sisted by invoking the Greek tragedy-form is harder to decide. Form critics 
and Prof. Riddle agree here that the core of this Gospel, the Passion narra- 
tive, is primitive, and this largely gives it its character. But there is surely no 
evidence of the pagan concepts of “the hero” and “virtue” in it. 

Two interesting areas for query are suggested, for at least one reader, by 
the author’s treatment. The first has to do with the strict limits he places upon 
Jewish and Jewish-Christian elements in the tradition. Many like Prof. Riddle 
are inclined to magnify the stamp of the Gentile church, and that means dis- 
tortion of the tradition, in all strains and motifs that cannot be fitted into 
normative Palestinian Judaism. Undoubtedly there are many such examples 
of Gentile-Christian “creativity.” But what shall we say when we read, 
apropos of the conclusion to the parable of the Lost Sheep in the Lukan form 
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(“there shall be joy in heaven over one sinner that repenteth, more than over 
ninety and nine righteous persons who need no repentance”) : “Here the em- 
phasis is plainly upon the salvation of the individual—not a Jewish conception 
at all’? With regard to this Lukan conclusion B. T. D. Smith says, “The 
thought that God delights in the repentance of the sinner is foreign neither to 
the Old Testament nor to rabbinic Judaism.” Query may be raised similarly 
with regard to the view that the stories of Jesus’ birth, the exorcism and heal- 
ing stories (Prof. Riddle appears to include “‘paradigms” as well as “tales” 
here), and certain polemic strains as for instance Jesus’ ruling against divorce, 
could only have arisen in Gentile-Christian circles. No doubt there is a large 
element of creativity and distortion in all these, but we believe that areas of 
Palestinian and extra-Palestinian Judaism offered the atmosphere in which 
such tradition could arise quite early. B. W. Bacon has made a good case 
for this as regards the sources for the nativity and other materials in Matthew. 
Again, Prof. Riddle uses the apocryphal material as strong evidence for the 
“quite uncontrolled” character of the invention of the Christian movement. 
But he does not seem to mark any approximate period at which such “wild 
growth” became abundant, and thus gives the impression that from very 
early this was the rule. Dibelius says with regard to foreign elements that 
later came into the Gospels: “One may be surprised that such a transfer of 
alien material is so rarely in evidence; in the apocryphal (and in part he- 
retical) gospel literature of the second century this factor appears far more 
frequently.” There is no question that our Gospels show evidence of ac- 
commodation both to special Jewish-Christian and Gentile-Christian inter- 
ests. But it also appears that there were real checks and controls in such dis- 
tortion for a considerable time. For many readers of the Gospels, however, 
it is the other side of the question that needs emphasis, and this book has the 
great merit of making that emphasis in a very able and instructive way. 
Amos N. WILDER. 


SOME IMPORTANT SWEDISH THEOLOGIANS 


SwepisH ContripuTions To Mopern Turotocy, by Nets F. S. Ferré. Harper and 
Brothers, $2.50. 
MERICAN theologians are beginning to discover a new movement of 
thinking associated with the Church of Sweden. To some, who par- 
ticipated in the ecumenical gatherings at Stockholm, Lausanne, Oxford, and 
Edinburgh, it is evident that the Swedish theologians are not to be considered 
as translators merely of the latest or next to the latest school of German 
Lutherans. One recognizes very quickly that Sdderblom, Aulen, Nygren, 
Brilioth, and their colleagues, are leaders, not followers, and that Swedish 
theology of today is characterized by a certain freshness and vitality as well 
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as assurance. And more recent events have contributed to turn the eyes of 
Protestantism away from the German, toward the Swedish, universities. No- 
where in the world today is Lutheran theology so awake and so productive as 
at the ancient universities of Lund and Upsala. 

Differences of language and training—added to geographical distance— 
have conspired to keep this theological renaissance in Sweden unknown to 
American readers. But whatever the reasons, Americans have been unaware 
of Swedish thinkers altogether too long. 

Professor Ferré has peculiar qualifications for exploration in this field. 
Himself of Swedish ancestry, he is at home in the language of Sweden. A 
period of study and contact with the leaders, too, enabled him to go direct 
to the thinkers and their books. How extensive the literature already is, the 
reader can sense from the Bibliography (though he will wonder how Reinhold 
Niebuhr found his way into this company of Swedish writers). Out of his 
studies and experiences Ferré has undertaken to give an exposition of Swedish 
theology. 

Almost from the beginning, however, he limits himself to what he calls 
the Lundensian movement, and of its exponents principally to Nygren and 
Aulen. Before becoming bishop, Aulen was professor at the University of 
Lund, and Nygren is now professor of theology there, as is Ragnar Bring, 
a younger member of the group. It is to the writings of these men that Ferré 
devotes himself, after a brief survey of the kind of background from which 
they emerged. And this in itself is no light task, since Aulen has challenged 
the interpretation of Harnack in the field of the history of dogma, and Nygren 
dares claim that the theology of Aquinas misrepresents the true meaning of 
Christian theology. These men, however, are less interested in polemics than 
in exposition, and their works are constructive, on foundations from which 
they believe modern Christianity all too often has been removed. 

This book falls into two large sections, preceded by a section of an orienta- 
tion showing the place of theology in the life of the modern Swedish Church. 
The first main part is a description of the methodology of the school, the 
second a treatment of the principal doctrines of Christianity as viewed in 
the context of the school’s thinking. Both theology and ethics are discussed, 
for in the Swedish theology these are inseparably connected. Then follows 
the author’s critique of the main questions raised by the Lund theologians. 

A brief review cannot enter into the philosophical aspects of the Lundensian 
theology, as described by the author. Here is a philosophy of religion unlike 
any portrayed in American Philosophies of Religion. Nygren is a keen thinker, 
and his distinctions are fine. Yet his thought is clear—clearer often than that 
of his expositors. He criticizes Kant, because Kant confused the critical and 
the normative. Kant was right however in asserting that religion is a form 
of human experience which sui generis legitimatizes itself. Religion and ethics 
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need no license from any other form of experience, any other kind of think- 
ing, in order to maintain themselves. But Kant was misleading when he went 
on to find the content of either religion or ethics in the form. For while the 
form of religion is open to philosophical analysis, the content of religion is not 
so deduced from this process, but is only to be found in historical religions. 
And the task of theology, as Aulen consistently teaches, is to describe what 
faith sees and knows. Theology is scientific when it thus knows its task— 
when, on the contrary, it sets out to “‘prove”’ religious truths, or create a system 
of ethics, it ceases to have any meaning. Christian Faith is not understood 
from a philosophy of religion, it is understood from within the Christian 
experience of religion. 

Going back into the history of Christian doctrines, Aulen and Nygren find 
that theology has not kept to the straight path of declaring what faith sees. 
So much of extraneous material has come into the Christian tradition that 
it required the heroic genius of a Luther to purge away the non-Christian 
and to reveal the real motiv of the faith. In brief, the error of the centuries 
lay in confusing the Greek notion of Eros with the Christian revelation of 
Agape. One is a human love which even in the highest flights of mysticism 
is an earthly thing, a yearning, or desire for something which has value in it- 
self. The other, the Christian love, is from above, is God’s love for man, even 
in sin, which creates a value not inherent in the object. 

From this new vantage point the doctrines of Christianity are surveyed. No’ 
wonder that all the loci of dogmatics come to look different. Indeed it is a 
contention of the Lundensian school that the loci method is basically wrong. 
Only with reference to the motiv, the center, can any of the doctrines be un- 
derstood. In this conviction Aulen has taken up the task of reinterpreting the 
conception of God, the doctrine of the atonement, and the meaning of 
eschatology. 

Ferré has rendered a valuable service in presenting this system, which is one 
of the outstanding contributions of Sweden to modern theology. The material 
is not easy to master, and the reader will find even this American presentation 
difficult in places. However the book is a careful treatment, and in general, 
a fair one of the Lundensian theology. 

One who for more than fifteen years has read and known many of the authors 
here discussed, finds in Ferré’s volume something less than the full presenta- 
tion of Swedish contribution. For Ferré cannot conceal a lack of sympathy 
with the whole conservative trend of the movement. In this he reveals more 
of the liberal’s doubts than of his subjects’ faith. Nor does he stress the man- 
ner in which much of the Swedish theology of today grows naturally out of 
a renaissance of the study of Luther in Sweden. Neither should it be for- 
gotten that the theology of modern Sweden requires to be studied in con- 
nection with the remarkable liturgical and historical contributions of mod- 
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smn Swedish scholars and churchmen. Indeed theology in Sweden stands 
much closer to life than it does in America, and is a theology of the church, 
not only of the lecture room. May this be a reason that it is today so vital, 
and that its leaders are in the front ranks of the theologians of the ecumenical 
movement? Nygren, it will be remembered, was chairman of Section I, at 
Edinburgh, which wrote the report on the meaning of grace. 

It is to be hoped that this is but the beginning of American books on Swedish 
contributions to modern theology. 

ConraD BERGENDOFF. 


TODAY’S MOST PRESSING THEOLOGICAL PROBLEM 


Man 1n Revort: A Curistian ANTHROPOLOGY, by Emm. Brunner. Translated by Olive 
Wyon. Charles Scribner’s Sons, $3.00. 


N this massive book of 564 closely printed pages, Emil Brunner formulates 
the convictions to which he has come, on what is being widely recognized 
as the most pressing theological problem of the day, the Christian Doctrine 
of Man. The widespread recognition of Christian scholars that recent his- 
torical and critical study has made it difficult, if not impossible, for young 
people trained in our colleges to accept the traditional doctrine of man, has 
nade such a reconsideration imperative The need is further reinforced by 
the emergence in the totalitarian states of rival views of man which challenge 
the accepted Christian view at every point. 

A study of the Oxford Conference books shows to what extent the issue 
thus raised has come to dominate contemporary theological thinking. A 
further indication of this shifting of interest is Reinhold Neibuhr’s choice of 
his subject for his recent Gifford Lectures. Brunner’s book therefore is timely 
und may expect a sympathetic reading. 

The book has all the characteristics which we have come to associate with 
he author: a style which, even when technical, is crystal clear; an unusually 
wide and accurate acquaintance with contemporary thought, both English 
und Continental; an orderly presentation in which the treatment of detail 
s always subordinate to the central purpose of the book ; above all a positive, 
Christian faith which finds in the Gospel not only the satisfaction of the 
yuthor’s personal need but the only philosophy that explains the plight in 
vhich man finds himself today or can offer any hope of an adequate solution 
»f his problem. 

The conception of man to which his study of Christianity leads the author, 
s best stated in terms of a paradox. On the one hand it is a view which 
smphasizes the divine nature of man as a child of God, created in his image, 
or fellowship with God and with his brothers, and at all points morally re- 
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sponsible. On the other, it is a view which sees this relationship withered at 
its root by man’s unwillingness to accept the position of dependence to which 
his state as creature commits him, and by his effort, sometimes deliberate, 
more often unconscious, to find a substitute in his own strength. 

This statement of the Christian view of man is to be understood as a fur- 
ther development of the thesis to which Brunner first committed himself in 
his controversey with Karl Barth; the thesis that the most pressing task for 
theologians today is to find an acceptable substitute for what the older theo- 
logians called Natural Theology. This substitute Brunner finds, not in a new 
attempt to isolate some phase of human experience as natural, from the realm 
of grace, but in the discovery that in all that man does, even that which is most 
sinful, he is still dependent upon God and through his consciousness of re- 
sponsibility gives evidence of his divine calling and destiny. His very restless- 
ness and dissatisfaction are evidence of the continual working of God’s Spirit 
and a proof that, having destined man for himself, God will never let him go. 

The conception of man thus briefly summarized, is contrasted not only 
with the most prevalent non-Christian views but also with inadequate pres- 
entations of the Christian view in historic theology. The most important ex- 
amples of the first kind of false teaching, according to Brunner, are naturalism 
on the one hand and idealism on the other. The former depreciates the 
element of responsibility in man. The latter magnifies it to the point which 
makes man the arbiter of his own destiny. 

The most familiar examples of the second kind of error are the Pelagian 
identification of freedom with a set of isolated individual choices on the one 
hand; and on the other, the Calvinistic doctrine of a dependence so extreme 
as to be practically indistinguishable from complete determinism. 

The general plan of the book is similar to that which Brunner followed 
in his book on The Divine Imperative. After a brief introduction in which 
he analyzes in masterly fashion the most important contemporary views of 
man, he sums up the main elements in his reconstruction of the Christian 
view in chapters which deal successively with the presuppositions of the Chris- 
tian doctrine of man, with the Christian view of man’s origin, with the con- 
tradiction introduced into his nature by sin and the resulting conflict between 
the two sides of his nature. A second and longer section illustrates this conflict 
in the various phases of human experience. In succeeding chapters Dr. Brun- 
ner discusses most of the major problems of philosophy: freedom, individual- 
ity, sex, character, soul and body and the like; and shows what light is shed 
upon these by the Christian view as defined in the first part of the book. 

With all appreciation of the many excellencies of the book and the fruitful 
insights in which it abounds, the reviewer confesses to a certain disappoint- 
ment in the impression produced by the book as a whole. What Brunner 
promises us is a Christian anthropology. What he really gives us is a Christian 
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hamartology ; a Christian doctrine of the nature of sin. He shows us man 
as he would be if one were to remove from the picture everything that has 
entered human experience through the Christian revelation and the new life 
of faith which that revelation has made possible. But, thank God, that is not 
_ the whole story. From the beginning God has been active through his grace ; 
and a complete Christian anthropology would include man’s experience as 
redeemed, as well as his experience as a sinner. This, the most important part 
of the Christian doctrine of man, the author relegates to a brief appendix. 

Surely this is to put asunder what God in his providence has bound to- 
gether. One could wish that Brunner would follow this more technical book 
with another, in which in the simple language he can use if he will, he would 
show us what the grace of God has made of the men who yield themselves to 
it; pointing out the points of contact for this approach in the inadequate 
views he criticizes, and concluding by showing that what is wrong with man 
today is that he has tried to be content with inadequate substitutes when the 
real thing is to be had for the asking. 

Such a book would have a warm welcome. It is long overdue. 

WiiiiaAM ApaAms Brown. 


THE ULTIMATE MYSTERY 


Surrertnc: Human anp Divine, by H. WHEELER Rosinson. The Macmillan Company, 
$2.00. 


UR reaction to life’s inevitable suffering is of prime importance, for we 

may be embittered or ennobled by our experiences. Because of this 

fact it is of the highest importance that anyone seeking to minister to the 

minds and souls of his fellows should have a philosophy of suffering as satis- 

fying as possible to himself, and capable of being imparted to others. Dr. 

Robinson has made a very important contribution to our thought and practice 

in this regard in a book which combines “evangelical insight” and “modern 
scientific realism.” 

The announced purpose of the book is “to help the sufferer . . . to face 
suffering in his own life or in the lives of others in the spirit of a genuine Chris- 
tian faith.’ Peace must be found in the midst of suffering, not in denial or 
flight. The quest is challenging. Rufus Jones, who writes the introduction, 
declares that it is harder than ever to solve the problem of suffering, since in 
enlarging the area of knowledge we have widened the circumference of 
mystery. 

The author starts with an analysis of types of suffering and their causes, 
indicating in the second and third chapters both Biblical and extra-Biblical 
solutions of their problems. Suffering is seen as presenting itself on various 
levels. On the biological level much suffering is relatively easy to explain 
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through the importance of pain as a warning. On the human level suffering 
assumed and borne by persons on behalf of each other and of society is also 
understandable. “Selfishness is life’s supreme failure.” Suffering which is the 
result of moral evil and the abuse of human freedom can also be appreciated, 
having retributive value and value for character building. 

The heart of the problem is reached when we face the vast residue of 
undeserved suffering and endeavor to reconcile this evil with the goodness of 
God. The issue is faced in the study of nature, the sweep of history and in 
individual experience. In nature we see the importance of regularity and of 
movement toward a goal. The suffering which results from “conformity to 
structure” is not too great a price to pay. The problem presented by history 
is a difficult one. Progress is so slow and costly. Chance seems to play an 
important part. And might conquers right. But Jesus had the conviction that 
the temporal served the purposes of the spiritual, and from this came his op- 
timism—an optimism which we may have through the same faith. 

The discussion thus far has been preparing the way for the central issue, 
which is the problem of the undeserved and, at first, seemingly useless suffer- 
ing of the individual. At this point the author makes one of his great contri- 
butions. ‘Just as the secret of all our physical life depends on this transforming 
power [of chlorophyll] which lifts chemistry to the higher level of biology, so 
we may Say that the secret of all spiritual life lies in its power to transform 
every external happening into something beyond itself and so bring human 
life into its closest relation to God. There is no limit which we can assign 
to this spiritual power, which makes man a sharer in the creative work of 
God.” “This is what is meant by saying that the religious fact is never the 
mere event, but always the event plus the religious man’s reaction to it” (p. 
135-) 

A Christian faith is not held absolutely essential to the spiritual transforma- 
tion described above, but it is a “religious faith of the simplest kind which 
best enables the humble and lowly soul to win such victories.” It is our per- 
sonal relation to God which gives a new standard of values, especially as to 
motives, and including the value of suffering. The only final appeal is to the 
love of a God who suffers in us, with us and for us. Such is the God revealed 
in Jesus Christ. 

Basing his conception of God upon the biblical revelation, the author de- 
fends strongly and at length the view that a God who loves must be a God 
who suffers, and a God of holy love must suffer beyond measure because of 
the sin for which, and for the possibility of whose continuance, he is indirectly 
and in part responsible. The philosophical arguments against this view are 
adequately discussed and frankly met. The author goes on to discuss the 
ae ee : Hagen understanding, a broad sympathy and a creative 

: e at the center, and love is itself costly and sacrificial 
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and eternally suffering. The world itself is a kind of Calvary for the Holy 
Spirit in which he suffers for mankind from age to age. “Our primary need 
is to find the essence of atonement, as well as the necessity for it in the very 
nature of God. The atonement then shows itself not as an ancient transaction 
in an Eastern land, but as an ever continuing law of God’s own nature, con- 
taining the infinite promise of a new creation through transforming grace. 
The objectivity of the Cross is seen in the actuality of its transformation of 
evil, that transformation being the final proof and substance of forgiveness, 
the actuality of time transformed into the pattern of eternity” (p. 173). 

“The actuality we call sin is existent within God only as suffering.” “It will 
be the suffering that springs from moral, not from physical necessity, the 
suffering of holiness choosing to suffer, such suffering as we see in Jesus” 
(p. 180). “The characteristic feature of that conception [the Christian con- 
ception of God] is grace, and grace here means the voluntary acceptance of the 
suffering in the working out of the divine purpose to save” (p. 182). 

In two ways the suffering of God which centers in the Cross is of inestimable 
help to man in the understanding of his own suffering. For we can the more 
firmly trust God since he has so shared our suffering; and we in our turn 
may share in Christ’s suffering, by which evil is transformed into good. If 
we bear suffering in the right way, even though not yet intellectually satis- 
fied, we may “live through it into the light.” The endurance of suffering is 
essential to humility, to the growth of character, to right sympathetic relation 
to one’s social environment, and to the bearing of courageous witness to the 
faith. 

This is an exceedingly stimulating book. It presents a point of view which 
the reviewer has found most helpful in his own ministry to the sorrowing. 
Through our fellowship with Christ’s suffering and his fellowship in our suf- 
fering we enter into a glory and triumph of living and of serving which could 
not be achieved in any other way. 

Puitip S. WATTERS. 


A BIBLE THAT INVITES READING 


Tur Compete Brite. AN AMERICAN TRANSLATION. The Old Testament translated by 
J. M. Powtss Smrru and a group of scholars. The Apocrypha and the New Testa- 
ment translated by Epcar J. Goopsprep. Pp. xviti +- 883, iv + 202, iv + 247. 
University of Chicago Press, $3.00. 

ERE are brought together in one volume the translation of the Old 
Testament by Professor J. M. Powis Smith and his associates, first 
published in 1927 and revised in 1935 by Professor Theophile J. Meek, and 
the translations of the Apocrypha, published in 1938, and the New Testa- 
ment, first published in 1923, by Professor Edgar J. Goodspeed. The book 
is a beautiful example of skilled workmanship and artistry. The text has been 
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set in new black-face type, remarkably easy to read, on a double-column page, 
with the chapter and verse numbers in the margin. The paper is thin and 
opaque, and the binding is so flexible that the pages lie flat wherever opened. 
Notwithstanding its more than thirteen hundred pages, the volume is smaller 
and much easier to handle than Anthony Adverse or Gone With the Wind. 

So comes to completion one of the most notable and praiseworthy enter- 
prises in which a great University, its Press, and its scholars have joined in 
recent years. All who read the Bible in English should be grateful to the 
University of Chicago Press, at whose invitation the work of translation was 
undertaken, and to the translators, for this clear rendering of its meaning in 
modern diction. 

The various sections of this Complete Bible were extensively reviewed when 
they first appeared and have been widely used, so that there is no need here 
for any detailed appraisal of their content. It is enough to say that everyone 
who knows and uses this translation of the Old Testament and the New 
Testament will be rejoiced now to possess with them, in a single volume, the 
admirable translation of the Apocrypha by Professor Goodspeed, which was 
published only a year ago—the first translation of the Greek Apocrypha as a 
whole, he tells us, that has been made directly from the Greek into English. 

What has impressed me, as I have read these translations again, in this 
book so delightfully printed and bound that it really invites reading, is how 
they throw into bold relief the differences in style between the Old Testament 
and the New Testament. The differences here apparent are due in part, 
doubtless, to different principles held by the translators. For example, the 
translators of the Old Testament retain “thou,” “thee,” and “thy” where 
these occur in language addressed to God, giving as reason that these terms 
“convey a more reverent feeling than the blunt ‘you’ ”; but Goodspeed uses 
the pronoun “you” throughout. The Old Testament group takes the writings 
of Lincoln, Roosevelt and Wilson as illustrative of the diction they seek to 
employ ; while Goodspeed holds that because the New Testament was written 
in the common Greek of everyday life, “the most appropriate English form 
for the New Testament is the simple, straight-forward English of everyday 
expression.” But this difference in the principles of the translators is appropri- 
ate to real differences in the style of the original texts. It is interesting to note 
that Goodspeed’s English style in portions of the Apocrypha is nearer to the 
style of the Old Testament than to his style in the translation of the New 
porgmenen is only to say that Goodspeed is really an excellent trans- 
ator. 

_The lists of best sellers have recently contained an edition of the King James 
Bible, printed in modern fashion, with paragraphs, quotation marks, and other 
devices to make the path of the reader easy. The Complete Bible is modern in 
its typography, but is modern also in its diction. It will stimulate thought and 
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inspire new understanding in the minds of those for whom the ancient phrases 
are habit-worn, and it will awaken the interest of many who have neglected 
the Bible. 

The revision of the American Standard Version of the Bible, which has 
been undertaken by a Committee of scholars chosen by the International 
Council of Religious Education, differs from this Complete Bible and from 
Moffatt’s translation of the Old Testament and the New Testament in that 
it is not a new translation but a revision, intended to keep within the general 
framework of the Tyndale-King James tradition and to be used in public 
and private worship. It is fortunate that as members of this Committee both 
Professor Goodspeed and Professor Moffatt are now actively working upon 
the new revised version. 

LuTHER A. WEIGLE. 


OF REASON AND REVELATION 


Our Know ence or Gop, by Joun Batti. Charles Scribner’s Sons, $2.50. 

CnrrisTIANITY AND PurLosopuy, by Errenne Grison. Sheed and Ward, $2.00. 

OHN BAILLIE has written a book which is essential for anyone who is 
J seeking to make his way through the conflicts of religious thought to a fresh 

synthesis. In the areas in which its thought is strongest it is so extra- 

ordinarily discriminating that any summary risks giving a false impression. 

In his intellectual background Professor Baillie is, in a remarkable way, 
the heir of both the Greek and the Biblical traditions. His earlier books rep- 
resent a development of Ritschlianism. During recent years his mind has 
entered sympathetically into the thought of that varied group of Continental 
theologians who have been stimulated by Kierkegaard and Barth (to whom 
Americans apply the label “Barthian” with the same discrimination with 
which they apply the label “Communist” ). He has also been under the in- 
fluence of the finest minds in the Roman Catholic Church, especially von 
Hiigel and Maritain. Some years ago Professor Baillie suggested that the 
reason for the comparative neglect of Barth in England was that the English 
already had von Hiigel who gave them the best in the Barthian emphasis 
without the Barthian errors. (This at present does not apply to Scotland!) 
And Baillie still remains very close to the spirit of von Hiigel. It should be 
added that he charts his course through all of these emphases and movements 
without resorting to a facile eclecticism. However, there is one type of Chris- 
tian thought from which Baillie seems to have learned nothing—in spite of 
his long residence in this country ; that is American empiricism in the broad- 
est sense of that word. In my judgment it is his neglect of even the questions 
raised by the empiricists that is responsible for the least convincing strand 


in his thought. we. - io 
The central idea of this book, an idea to which it is impossible to do justice 
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without adding all of the author’s qualifications and explanations, is that all 
men, whether they know it or not, are confronted by God. The primary 
task of theology and of preaching is not to argue for the existence of God but 
to reveal to men the God who “disturbs” them, whose demands upon them are 
the source of that uneasy conscience which appears everywhere in all sorts 
of disguises. Many of our contemporaries believe in God “with the top of 
their minds” and yet live as though there were no such divine claim. Many 
others disbelieve in God “with the top of their minds” and yet do respond 
with genuine loyalty to the unrecognized God. Of these two groups the 
latter are in the sounder position; but their intellectual negations mean that 
“they cannot thus know Him well.” Baillie gives us the best comparison of 
Barth and Brunner, and the most effective criticisms of both, that I have ever 
read. He agrees with Brunner against Barth that there is a general revelation, 
that the soul never completely loses its contact with God: he disagrees with 
Brunner’s insistence on complete discontinuity between general revelation 
and the Christian revelation and he follows Barth in rejecting Brunner’s dis- 
tinction between the form and the content of the image of God in man. But 
he even more emphatically rejects Barth’s conclusion that both the form 
and the content of the image of God are destroyed by sin; since total obliter- 
ation of that image could only mean the total obliteration of man’s humanity. 

Professor Baillie, though close to von Hiigel in his theory of knowledge and 
to the Catholic thinkers generally in their estimate of man, departs from 
Thomism at two points. He rejects the sharp distinction between reason and 
revelation drawn by Thomism. In this respect his thought is almost identical 
with that of Archbishop Temple. He also rejects the idea that our knowledge 
of God is based upon inference from sense experience. In this connection he 
develops the conception of an immediate knowledge of God that is never 
separate in experience from the mediation that comes from our relation to 
nature and to society. There is an admirable discussion of our knowledge 
of other selves in which Baillie comes out on the side of direct knowledge as 
against those who admit only inferential knowledge. 

The weakness in Baillie’s argument, to which I have referred, is that while 
he may be quite correct in asserting that all men are confronted by God as a 
matter of immediate experience, the question still remains: How can we test 
the truth of any developed revelation of God which is not given in universal 
experience? There is a gap between his careful argument for the universal 
confrontation of man by God and his assertion that our knowledge of God’s 
reality “comes rather through our direct personal encounter with Him in the 
Person of Jesus Christ His Son Our Lord.” While this book seems to me 
genuinely to push thought ahead, I fear that many readers will feel that the 


author has smuggled in the whole Christian position without indicating the 
ways by which it can be tested. 
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Etienne Gilson’s lectures entitled Christianity and Philosophy, represent 
quite varied purposes. Some of them were delivered to Protestants, others to 
Catholics. They develop further the author’s conception of “Christian Phi- 
losophy” which was set forth in his The Spirit of Mediaeval Philosophy and 
_ which has since been a storm center particularly in Catholic circles. Much 
_ of the book is a study of the relation between “Christian Philosophy” and the 
theology of the Reformers, especially Calvin. Gilson finds much more in com- 
mon with Calvin than with Luther; but thinks that Barth represents the same 
extreme denial of reason that he ascribes to Luther. His discussion of Prot- 
estant theology is an example of what should be more common on the high 
plane of this book—real theological conversation between Catholics and 
Protestants. It is in argument with his fellow Neo-Scholastics, and especially 
with the followers of Cardinal Mercier, that Gilson refines his own distinctive 
position. He rejects the position of those Thomists who have no place for 
faith in the realm of strictly natural theology or philosophy. In fact Gilson 
is not far from Baillie’s thought at this point. It is of the essence of his idea 
of “Christian Philosophy” that reason is illumined by faith even in the sphere 
of philosophy. He has broken down the sharp division between reason and 
faith; but I wonder if he is not still attempting to work within a Thomist 
pattern that does not quite fit his thought. The best solution to his problem 
seems to me to be the discussion of Natural and Revealed Theology in Arch- 
bishop Temple’s Gifford Lectures. If reason works not only on the most gen- 
eral characteristics of nature but also on all the data of revelation and of the 
moral and religious life of man, it is possible, without assuming the special 
authority of revelation, for philosophy to go much farther in the knowledge 
of God than is the case with the Thomist rationalist. 

JouN C. BENNETT. 


KARL BARTH’S TURNING POINT 


Tue CuurcH AND THE Po.iTicAL ProBLEM OF Our Day, by Kart Bartu. Translated 
from Die Kirche und die politische Frage von heute. Evangelische Buchhandlung, 
Zollikon, Switzerland. Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.00. 


HETHER Barth himself would admit it or not (probably he would 

not), this book means a turning point in his theology. Nobody can 
render an adequate judgment about the man and his thought who does not 
know these eight paragraphs in which he deals with the theological problem 
of National Socialism as he saw it in 1939, the year in which Austria and 
Czechoslovakia fell into the hand of Hitler. In this year, first, National So- 
cialism became a directly theological problem for Barth; not merely an in- 
direct one as it had been in all the years before when Barth was the spiritual 
leader of the Confessional Church movement and tried to preserve the in- 
dependence and the Christian character of the Evangelical churches in Ger- 
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many. Now, he has taken the decisive step of attacking National Socialism 
itself, as a political reality, in the name and with the authority of the Chris- 
tian church. Our book is the main document for this step and has, therefore, 
a tremendous significance for the history of theological thought in our time. 

Barth has been attacked innumerable times for his “transcendentalism,” the 
radical separation between God and the world, between religion and ethics, 
between the Kingdom of God and history. These attacks were justified from 
the moment in which Barth ceased to be the prophetic critic of present-day 
theology, liberal as well as orthodox, and became himself a constructive 
theologian of the orthodox type. They were justified especially if one con- 
siders the devastating effects of his theology on movements like Religious 
Socialism which tried to strengthen German democratic socialism and its 
spiritual power to resist the threat of National Socialism. Many theologians 
were prevented from seeing the religious issue involved in the political situa- 
tion of post-war Germany by the strict separation of history from super-history 
emphasized in that theology. They were prevented from joining the forces 
that struggled for social justice and political freedom. 

The new position which Barth has taken in this book is best expressed in 
the proposition of paragraph IV: “The double character of National Socialism 
as a political experiment and as a religious institution of salvation shuts out 
any possibility of dealing with the question it puts ‘only’ as a political ques- 
tion and not, indirectly and directly, as a question of faith as well. Conse- 
quently in no event can the church adopt a neutral attitude to the political 
problem of today.” Political neutrality of the church is impossible because 
National Socialism makes a religious claim. It is—as Barth calls it later— 
a new Islam. And as the church in the Reformation was not neutral to the 
attack of the Turks on Christian Europe so the church today must support 
the enemies of the new Islam, that is of National Socialism. As a “religious 
institution” it appears as an “anti-Church, hostile to Christianity,” and as a 
“political experiment” it fundamentally destroys the “just state.” Especially 
detestable is the anti-Semitic character of National Socialism: ‘For anti- 
Semitism is sin against the Holy Ghost.” Consequently the church must 
pray for the suppression of National Socialism. 

The theological implications of these statements are very far-reaching. If 
there are political movements and ideas whose religious claim belongs to their 
very nature, where is the boundary line between political systems with a quasi- 
religious character and those without it? To which side, for instance, does 
American democracy belong? Does it not follow from the religious interpreta- 
tion of National Socialism (which is unavoidable and sound) that the church 
must ask in every case about the eventual religious implications of a political 
system ? And does this not entail the demand for a theological interpretation 
and judgment of politics generally (as Religious Socialism always has de- 
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manded) ? This argument gains in strength, if, according to Barth, not only 
the quasi religious, anti-Christian character of a political system but also its 
moral—or immoral—character (the destruction of the “just state”) obliges the 
Church to challenge it in the name of the divine law. If one applied this 
_ criterion to the capitalistic democracies and asked the church to make state- 
ments against the destruction of justice by class rule—what would be the theo- 
logical difference from Barth’s demand to attack National Socialism in reli- 
gious terms? I see a political but not a theological difference. But if there 
is no theological difference can Barth maintain his former rejection of Reli- 
gious Socialism and its interpretation of history in theological terms? Of 
course he could do so in political terms, but he would not do so because he 
was and (so far as I know) still is a Social Democrat. 

The consequences of this turn about in Barth’s position—which witnesses 
to the dynamic power and realistic honesty of his intellectual character— 
cannot be dealt with in this review. But they concern very central points of 
his teaching. 

Pau. TILLICH. 


A LIVING PHILOSOPHER BROUGHT TO JUDGMENT 

Tue PuttosopHy oF JoHN Dewey, edited by Paut Artuur Scuttpp. The Library of 

“ithe Philosophers, Volume 1. Northwestern University, Evanston and Chicago, 

4.00. 

HIS volume is the first in a series which should prove to have value be- 

yond the ranks of professional philosophers. The series grows, says the 
editor, out of the need for getting away from that greatest obstacle to fruit- 
ful discussion in philosophy which F. C. S. Schiller tagged as “the curious 
etiquette which apparently taboos the asking of questions about a philosopher’s 
meaning while he is still alive.” 

The general plan of this volume—one which will be followed in the subse- 
quent volumes of the series—divides it into four parts. The first consists of 
a series of critical essays by leading thinkers, both exponents and opponents 
of the philosopher’s thought. The second is the reply of the philosopher. The 
third is whatever can be got from or about the philosopher which is closest 
to an intellectual autobiography. The fourth is a complete bibliography of 
the philosopher’s writings. 

The intellectual biography of John Dewey, prepared by his daughters with 
his assistance and edited by Jane M. Dewey, shows careful workmanship. 
It serves the further purpose of suggesting those relationships and situations 
in Dr. Dewey’s own life which have had particular influence upon the devel- 
opment of his thought. The bibliography (first article dated 1882) is thor- 
ough and complete. 

The heart of the volume is seventeen critical articles by leading thinkers 
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of various schools, and a rebuttal of nearly a hundred pages by Dr. Dewey. 
In classifying these articles, Dr. Dewey draws a three-fold distinction ; be- 
tween those who have either studied with him or in general feel in sympathy 
with him; those who agree with him in general; and those who disagree in 
entirety or in large part. We might call them those who are for, those who are 
fair, and those who draw fire. . 

The “for? group is headed by Joseph Ratner on Dewey’s conception of 
philosophy and J. H. Randall, Jr., on his interpretation of the philosophy of 
history. Included also are D. A. Piatt on his logical theory, G. R. Geiger on 
his social and political philosophy, J. L. Childs on his educational philosophy, 
and William H. Kilpatrick on his influence in education. 

In the “draw fire” group are Bertrand Russell with his discussion of Dewey’s 
new Logic and George Santayana who deals with his metaphysics. Others 
in the same group are H. Reichenbach on Dewey’s theory of science, A. E. 
Murphy on his epistemology and metaphysics, H. W. Stuart on his ethical 
theory, S. C. Pepper on his esthetics, and E. L. Schaub on his interpretation 
of religion 

Among the “fair” essayists are G. W. Allport in his treatment of Dewey’s 
psychology, D. Parodi on Dewey’s conception of knowledge and action, W. 
Savery on the significance of his philosophy; also A. N. Whitehead on his 
general influence. 

For illuminating presentations of the topics considered, the contributions 
of Ratner, Randall, Allport, Parodi, Kilpatrick, Childs and Savery seem to be 
especially significant. Whitehead’s contribution is so brief that it only requires 
bare mention. Russell’s essay is stimulating but not clarifying Santayana’s 
essay is simply a later editing of a 1925 review of Experience and Nature. The 
other contributions, while always suggestive, furnish the chief occasion of Dr. 
Dewey’s answer—since they offer light and heat of several shades and temper- 
atures. 

Dr. Dewey’s own contribution is mainly—and characteristically—an answer 
to those who disagree or misunderstand him. Beginning with a discussion 
of experience and empirical method, he goes on to the theory of knowledge, 
ethical and allied topics, and to some metaphysical questions. 

That such a volume will not result in complete harmony on the part of 
the contributors must be self-evident. But it does accomplish its main purpose 
of clarifying what is essential in Dr. Dewey’s thought. The contributions 
are of a high order of merit. The volume can serve in no sense as substitute 
reading for Dr. Dewey’s works; but hereafter the student will come to con- 
sult this volume before making any definitive statements about most aspects 
of his thought. 

What is John Dewey’s place in philosophy today? The authors of this vol- 
ume may disagree on many things, but they all agree as to Dr. Dewey’s 
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outstanding importance. The period during which many of his followers 
created an aura of sanctity about him has passed. Newer dialectical methods 
have arisen to challenge his instrumentalism. Types of anti-naturalism have 
developed which are incompatible with his naturalism. There are more today 
than there were yesterday who consider him irrelevant to the “real philo- 
sophical” problems. But there are few, at least in America, who challenge his 
basic points about social and political living and about the essentials of educa- 
tion. He himself believes he could not hold the latter views without holding 
the former also. 

His critics have accorded Dewey the dubious distinction of being our most 
useful iconoclast. It is true that he has attempted to tear down much, has 
often been polemical. A real contribution of this volume is that it suggests 
why he has so generally used the critical approach, but also why his philosophy 
would be important even without it. 

Has Dr. Dewey made a significant contribution to religious thinking or 
the understanding of “the religious” ? Unfortunately this volume is especially 
weak at this point. If the contributor of the section on religion had taken 
the same type of approach as that used by Dr. Allport on psychology—pains- 
taking study of Dr. Dewey’s progressive thought on the subject—we might 
have a better answer. Of course much of Dr. Dewey’s thought has become so 
familiar that religious thinkers are still accepting elements of it with no idea 
about their source. But is there not also a contribution to our understanding 
of “the religious” in Dr. Dewey which, by implication at least, is deeper than 
that for which most theologians have given him credit? It is to be regretted 
that a more significant interpretation of it was not made in this volume. 

SEWARD HILTNER. 
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IT Bevreve: THe PersonaL Pumosopures OF CERTAIN EMINENT MEN AND WoMEN OF OuR 
Time, edited, with an Introduction and Biographical Notes, by Crirron FApIMAN. 
Simon and Schuster, $3.75. 


N solicitation of enterprising editors and publishers, thirty-eight persons 
of large influence over their fellow men each have recorded something 
described as “a statement of your convictions and beliefs concerning the na- 
ture of the world and of man... a brief apologia, necessarily objective, touch- 
ing intimately on your own hopes and fears.” Four-fifths of the present book 
is devoted to a 1939 series of these credos and the remainder to revisions of 
similar statements presented in the volume Living Philosophies, first issued in 
1931. 
The contributors as a group are properly labeled “intellectuals” in contrast 
with “men of action.” Of the new 1939 writers only seven are Americans ; 
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three of these are of foreign antecedents; eight are English; two German; 
two French and two Chinese. They represent twelve vocations. 

What significance has such a collection of “I believes”? The contributors 
to the earlier volume had been assured that their replies “would form an in- 
valuable legacy to thoughtful readers everywhere” ; while the reason for the 
new series was found in the change that has come over the minds of men as 
a result of the rise of the totalitarian powers with their threat (in Einstein’s 
phrase) to “all that one would like to see defended at all costs.” 

Allegedly, the writers constitute “a selected group of the most penetrating 
minds of our era.” A choice of names among them is invidious but (since the 
full list is too long for inclusion in a review), the following will serve as ex- 
amples: W. H. Auden, Havelock Ellis, Julian Huxley, Thomas Mann, 
Jacques Maritain, Jules Romains, George Santayana, Rebecca West; and, 
among those who present their “living philosophies” revised: John Dewey, 
Theodore Dreiser, Albert Einstein, J. B. S. Haldane, Robert A. Millikan, 
Lewis Mumford, George Jean Nathan, Bertrand Russell, Beatrice Webb and 
HH Gaels, 

From these intimate communications crowded into a book of 400 pages, it 
is extraordinarily difficult to pick out the indubitably typical utterances or at- 
titudes, and the reviewer finds little trace of a distinct pattern among them in 
terms of any of the established frames of reference. 

However, the tendency to variety is not absolute. The writers fall into two 
major groups. Eighteen of them are literary artists of various sorts: ten are 
scientists, including social scientists employing a rigid method. This leaves 
only four really systematic philosophers, with two or three who must be char- 
acterized as essentially crusaders in behalf of social change. 

The literary artists are inherently unsystematic. They confess to some sort 
of “living” or “working” philosophy, but may fairly be characterized as inept 
in expressing the materials of an articulate credo. Thomas Mann appears to 
speak for the group generally when he says: 


I find it singularly difficult to formulate, either briefly or in a more extended pro- 
nouncement, my philosophical ideas or convictions—shall I say my views, or, even 
better, my feelings?—about life and the world. The habit of expressing indirectly, through 
the media of picture and rhythm, my attitude toward the world and the problem of 
existence, is not conducive to abstract exposition. ... A certain modesty, even embarrass- 
ment, in things of religion is clearly more fitting to me and my kind than any posture 
of bold self-confidence. It seems that only by indirection can we approach the subject: 
by the parable, the ethical symbolism wherein, if I may so express myself, the concept 


becomes secularized, is temporarily divested of its priestly garment and contents itself 
with the humanly spiritual. 


The scientists find it easier to be articulate within their limits. They also 
have an instinct against speculation. On the other hand they have every con- 
fidence in their method and are relatively contented by the very demonstrable 
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progress which they are making by its use within the accepted boundaries of 
science. They also have the longer temporal perspective which gives them 
greater patience with the befuddlements of humanity. 

But with either group a rounded design for living is rarely expressed and 
few aspire to view their existence under the aspect of eternity. On the other 
hand, not a few fill in the chinks of their system with a shadowy mysticism, 
or confess certain awareness of realms of being beyond their acknowledged 
horizons. 

Few of the credos label themselves with technical names of the philosophies, 
and the comparable use of terms necessary for any strict comparison of them 
simply is not supplied. In general they may be said to represent a chastened 
liberalism, sometimes finding its sanctions in reason, and sometimes in intuition. 
A considerable proportion profess a relativistic ethics. The majority reflect a 
certain sense of the limited results of rational processes; at the same time 
admitting nothing beyond reason. On this point Julian Huxley appears to be 
typical: “I believe that there are a number of questions that it is no use our 
asking, because they can never be answered. Nothing but waste, worry, or 
unhappiness is caused by trying to solve insoluble problems.” Probably Have- 
lock Ellis formulates the general emotional quest of the group as a search for 
a harmonious unity of life—paradoxically attained through continued conflict. 

The revised “living philosophies” are distinctly less optimistic than were the 
earlier versions, but the writers generally admit no essential change of basic 
viewpoint. (John Dewey’s contribution, however, indicates a rather definite 
shift of emphasis from a collectivist to a more nearly individualistic viewpoint. ) 
The central concern of the great majority is for democracy, which some iden- 
tify with a revival of localism as over against centralization. It is apparently 
the opinion of the majority that the world must move farther toward the 
forms of socialism in order to salvage a greater degree of the reality of democ- 
racy. 

All of this is only to say that, apart from certain intimations, indirections 
and implicit revelations, the credos, with striking exceptions, are rather thin in 
content and anything but sanguine in mood. 

What these “penetrating minds of the age” believe inevitably suggests, by 
contrast, the creeds of the Hebrew or Christian faiths with which several of 
the writers explicitly compare their own. About half of them offer auto- 
biographical clues which in many cases trace a revulsion from the over-rigorous 
religion of childhood. Only one of the thirty-eight, it may be remarked, 
definitely expresses himself as an orthodox Christian, though others doubtless 
might have done so. Does this raise a question as to the basis of the selection 
of the writers? 

For whatever reason, historical religion is ignored to a degree which equally 
eminent historians or sociologists would never have countenanced. In exten- 
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uation, Thomas Mann’s point may be urged again: that artists deal with im- 
mediate concretes and are not apt in appraising abstract wholes, either specu- 
lative or historic. 

Beyond this limitation, however, one cannot fail to sense in the group— 
with notable exceptions—a certain “aversion of men of taste to evangelical 
religion” —to quote a phrase which Nathaniel Micklem (in the Autumn issue 
of CHRISTENDOM, 1936) has revived from eighteenth century discussions. 
Scant sympathy is voiced for the special claims or requirements of “revealed 
religion.” 

Now revealed religion has had to learn to test its own prophets rigorously ; 
and secular prophets can scarcely expect to escape the same scrutiny. In these 
collective philosophies, posed as epitomizing the most penetrating thought of 
the age, one finds a rather clear test case for estimating the affinities and dif- 
ferences of Christianity and contemporary secular culture. One must acknowl- 
edge very great personal indebtedness to many of these eminent mortals for 
their other writings; and piety will accept them and their works as the gracious 
gifts of a good God. But belief in God, as Jacques Maritain wisely puts it, 
“places us in a proper position to marvel at all of the good that is in men in 
spite of everything; and all of the good they do in spite of themselves.” If 
judgment is rendered it is directed toward the type, not toward individuals ; 
and institutional Christianity, in view of its own shortcomings, may well walk 
very softly when it undertakes to render the verdict of the Christian conscience. 

Christian thought too has given much attention to the discovery of devices 
for bringing significant contributors to life within the orbit of religious ac- 
ceptance. Otherwise, one would surely want to invent devices in order to take 
in many of these men of good will. The fruits of their honest reasoning are 
true expressions of God’s secondary revelation. Their lives often possess re- 
ligious quality even when their minds do not consent to formal religion. There 
is, as orthodox Christianity has long held, a faith which does not know itself 
for faith, which links such folk to the invisible church; there is a service ren- 
dered through vocation which presses as directly to the heart of religion as do 
more formal kinds. 

When all is said, however, the distinctive attitudes and judgments of these 
eminent contributors are not overtly Christian in the historic sense. For ex- 
ample, if one were selecting a group distinguished by humble and contrite 
hearts, he would go far to find one less qualified. Many of them bear the marks 
of rather self-centered artists or investigators who want to be allowed to con- 
centrate on their own unique versions of living and who certainly do not recog- 
nize humility as a primary condition for a proper confronting of the ultimate 
forces of the universe. When they say “I believe,” they fail to complete the 
Scripture: “Lord, help my unbelief.” 


On the test of helpfulness, too, as indeed the editor points out, the credos 
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as a group do not pretend much. The writers are endlessly tolerant but ob- 
viously most of them would shiver at the thought of being taken for a mission- 
ary. They are concerned for personality, but not in its cosmic values. Their 
zeal is for human justice rather than for divine mercy. This makes their sym- 
_ pathy for the down-trodden rather brittle. The rest of the human race, they 
assume, are individualists like themselves, tragically caught in the chaos of the 
times but helpless except as they work out their own precarious salvation. The 
hard lot of the masses is profoundly deprecated by our eminent people, but 
their credos cannot be called characteristically compassionate. This puts them 
off-key relative to what Christianity holds essential. 

Finally, on the test of contributing to social cohesiveness their expressed 
attitudes and influence scarcely put the eminent group at the top of the list. 
In the main they fail to show devoted allegiance to any major voluntary 
association of mankind. The significance of their lives is not found in belong- 
ing to any communal society which shows long historic continuity. A few 
Communists excepted, they do not fulfill themselves in fellowship nor profess 
supreme commitment to any social cause. 

Now the early church in its ages of chaos felt that it possessed a quality of 
fellowship which actually “held the world together.” One is grateful to our 
good pagans because they do not seek cohesiveness in race, soil, or blood. But 
neither do they belong within the communion of saints. They share good 
pagans’ failures. 

Haran Paut Dovuc.ass. 


WINDS OF CRITICISM 


Forces In AMERICAN Criticism: A Study in the History of American Literary Thought, 
by Bernarp Smitu. Harcourt, Brace and Company, $3.00. 
Tue Burninc Oracte: Studies in the Poetry of Action, by G. Witson Knicut. Oxford 
University Press, $4.25. 
HE method and tone of these two critics are widely different. Smith, 
a Marxist in doctrine, is a close reader who is centrally concerned with 
the relation of literature—here, specifically, the criticism of literature—to the 
economic and social life from which it springs and that to which it addresses 
itself ; his style is vigorous, his attitude judicial. Knight’s essays concern them- 
selves with Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, Swift, Pope, and Byron. The critic’s 
particular doctrine defies definition: indeed, “particular” and “definition” seem 
immediately antithetic to the rapturous vagueness of his attempts at stating 
the import of his studies. A kind of neo-romantic, like Middleton Murry, he 
appears in search of some non-conceptual affirmation, some assertion that sex 
and religion, the emotions and the intellect, Eros and Agape need to be united 
in any satisfying philosophy of life. The “union craved,” he writes, “is that 
of the parental-filial and the erotic impulses ; of gentle love and sexual power.” 
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Elsewhere, Knight speaks of other commonly antithesized forces which require 
rather to be adjusted and reconciled: contemplation and action, the sense of 
a universe framed by general good with the sense of particular evils, the “vital 
and the rigid, time and eternity.” At this transcendental level of abstraction, 
we might all agree, making, in theory, the avowal that all our antinomies 
must somehow be fitted together into the universe of thought, and in practice, 
the attempt to unite feeling and cerebration and to give to the religious life 
a character less of prohibition than of positive and affective purpose. But 
in his literary criticism, Knight is scarcely helped by his thrusts toward an 
integrating philosophy. These notes toward what he calls a “coherent ro- 
manticism” resemble the program notes which used to be offered attendants 
of the Boston Symphony concerts: whatever the heroic piece performed, the 
reader was instructed that the music dealt with the struggle between good 
and evil, with a final victory prefigured for the good. Mr. Knight is not a 
systematic philosopher: indeed, he shows almost no aptitude for sustained 
close thinking. Happily, certain of his essays in the Oracle of Fire can be 
abstracted from their grandiose title: the studies of Shakespeare and Milton, 
in especial, are perceptive and brilliant examples of the critical method for 
which their author has become known and respected. Like Caroline Spurgeon, 
Knight has devoted much attention to Shakespeare’s imagery (his essay in the 
present volume is a kind of resumé of his earlier books) ; like her, he believes 
(justly, I think) that imagery is an important part of a poet’s meaning, the 
affective and emotive complement to the conceptual meaning; like her, he 
has been concerned to show that certain kinds of imagery pervade Shake- 
speare’s plays (each author being possessed by an imagistic sequence of his 
own) and that each play has its own special imaginal quality, amounting in 
import to a symbolic statement of the play’s emotive meaning. This critical 
method, which sustains some relationship to the psychoanalytic study of 
dream-symbols but is not to be confounded with it, is applied with impressive 
effect to Milton’s poetry, to which the analogies from the other arts are the 
most mathematical of them, music and architecture. Milton’s images are 
rarely from Nature; they are drawn from civilization, and they are commonly 
metallic, hard, solid—images of the will: symbols of the warm and the fluid 
are rarely offered; and the assemblage is predominantly not organic and 
kinetic but static and structural. At his most adept when nearest a particular 
text, Milton’s critic offers something like his best criticism in his exegesis of 
Comus. 

Knight requires the reader to do most of the difficult thinking; Smith is 
much more kind. This book can be described as a very able and persuasive 
history of literary criticism in America and as a book which, since Foerster’s 
American Criticism limits the promise of its title to careful studies of four 
masters and a conclusion outlining the critical position of the New Human- 
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ists—has no real rival. As a Marxist and a critical historian, Smith owns a 
double responsibility ; but he discharges it with distinction: he demonstrates 
anew that a philosophy can give focus and continuum to a history, without 
which it becomes a mere chronicle or a collection of essays; and he raises 
the current stature of Marxist criticism by showing that it need not be aes- 
thetically obtuse or clumsily propagandistic. Smith is conversant with the 
academic research on his subject, but, better still, he has read his American 
critics freshly, and his estimates are independent. He is familiar with such 
useful though minor critics as Verplanck and Whipple; he is discerning in his 
appraisal of Margaret Fuller’s reviews and Bryant’s essays and Stedman’s 
books; he does considered justice to Howells and Brownell. If one were to 
single out a chapter for special praise, it would be that on Transcendentalist 
criticism. Emerson, by the complexity and elusiveness of his thought, furnishes 
always a test-case for the discrimination of his judge; and it is high tribute 
to Smith when one says that there exist few if any disengagements of Emerson- 
ian motifs more deft, more exact than his. 

The history naturally becomes more heated when it reaches the twentieth 
century, but even here Smith is judicial and judicially remote from making 
the whole importance of critics depend upon their party badge. From the 
Marxists, he elects Joseph Freeman and Kenneth Burke as the most acute ; 
he does full homage to the honesty and integration and insight of our great- 
est living critic, T. S. Eliot. Between the Communists and the Humanists he 
sees the common denominator that “They concur on social responsibility as the 
touchstone of value in literary criticism.” For the rest, it can be said that 
Smith’s account, gaining definition and scale from its possession of an intellec- 
tual position, has more light to cast upon its subject than the typical academic 
attempt at a scientific detachment. Smith treats seriously a serious cooperative 
undertaking—the search for the establishment and application of literary 


standards. 
AuSTIN WARREN. 


HOW INDUSTRIAL CULTURE IS MADE 


Hotyoxe, Massacuusetts. A Case History oF THE InpusTRIAL REVOLUTION IN AMERICA, 
by Constance McLaucuuin Green. Yale University Press, $4. 
URROUNDED by Connecticut Valley farmland and by a circle of col- 
leges—Amherst, Smith, Mt. Holyoke, Massachusetts Agricultural and 
Springfield—fringed by white houses full of antiques and hovered over by 
the memory of Jonathan Edwards, this city of 50,000 people is physically 
housed in long lines of red brick mills and grey tenements, paralleling the 
river. It contrasts with the total culture of its region and at the same time is 


an authentic part of it. 
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Holyoke’s evolution as an American industrial city is now subjected to a 
notable case study, rigorously employing the social historian’s method. The 
text follows the curve of social and industrial development; organization, 
immigration, vital statistics, politics, capital, labor, wages, institutions, schools, 
churches, cultural activities and dominant personalities. Behind the text, the 
bibliographies, footnotes and maps, stretches a terrifyingly minute examination 
of hundreds of documents, public reports, mill papers, city records, diaries, 
memoirs and letters, the minutes of organizations, and the complete files of a 
remarkable local newspaper published, with a brief Civil War interruption, 
from the city’s very beginning. 

After existing for most of two centuries as a rural hamlet, Holyoke was 
water-born in 1850 when engineering skill was successful in taming the river 
and Brahmin capitalists from Boston were ready to exploit a new area, fol- 
lowing the pattern of Lowell and Lawrence. The book records the city’s five 
cycles up to 1922. First came that of the company town producing cotton 
textiles, under absentee management. Next followed the cycle of varied ex- 
pansion, chiefly under local initiative, carrying industry into paper, wire, 
machinery, thread and wool. Prosperity came to the water-power town in 
1863 with the demand for army cloth and with the utilization of peculiar 
chemical property in the river water for the production of fine writing paper. 

The third period produced the “four stem dynasties of Holyoke paper- 
making.” Silk, alpaca and steam pumps came in. Buildings went up like mad 
until only New York and Hoboken had relatively greater housing congestion. 
The city built for itself the Holyoke and Westfield Railroad. Polish immi- 
grants began to arrive before the French Canadian supply—working for 
fifty cents a day—was exhausted. Hotel, opera house, organ recitals, a saloon 
for each one hundred inhabitants, marked the lush prosperity of the paper 
center of America. 

Over-production was followed by a period of hard times, and the absorp- 
tion of independent mills by the paper trust whose ultimate bankruptcy came 
in 1923. The World War boom far exceeded that of the Civil War and was 
followed by industrial collapse. The book ends with this cycle. 

The case of Holyoke offers valid comment on the inevitable and determina- 
tive relationships of nature, man, industry and religion. Education and other 
cultural forces were also present, but they were essentially at the mercy of 
these four elements. Nature has recurrently broken into rebellion against 
shackles imposed by urban man. The great and beautiful Connecticut hurled 
the first dam downstream, and off and on ever since has flooded mills and 
houses to the first-floor ceilings. Man in Holyoke appears to his best advantage 
as inventor and organizer of manufacturing processes. Really notable versions 
of courage, daring, individual character and endurance are memorialized 
in the names of local heroes. The community’s great comebacks, the new 
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industries, and renewed possibilities, have come from individual men adven- 
turing greatly. 

For industry in Holyoke has never known stability. Wars, tariffs, national 
politics, state legislation, sectional competition and the development of new 
_ techniques elsewhere have made for a rapid succession of ups and downs. 
Lightning changes of styles exercised ruthless control over the best that Hol- 
yoke could do. When in 1913 skeleton linings in men’s suits began to be a 
vogue, the textile mills ran only three days a week for an entire year. 

The local struggle of man with man is unfolded in the story of the slow 
rise to very moderate influence of the labor unions. In 1850 when the com- 
munity had a seventy-hour week beginning daily at 5:10 a.m., the Working- 
men’s League agitated for a ten-hour day; but labor demands have been 
marked by a certain habitual mildness explained by the fact that the mill im- 
migrants had come from infinitely worse conditions. Their concern through 
the decades has been to hold steady employment, not to dicker about “‘con- 
ditions.” The workingman’s outlook began with his own castes: wool sorters 
were not as other men. Everyday his own eye saw successful manufacturers 
who had risen from the ranks. He retained profound reverence for technical 
skill and could be infinitely proud of his own machine product. On the other 
hand, his fighting edge was worn down by uncertainty about his job, long 
hours, mill heat and the restraining influence of conservative tradition. 

Water power had originated the town and industry had made it; but it was 
religion, working through persistent national colonies, which fixed its cultural 
pattern. Every group brought its church, priest, parochial school, sodalities 
and charitable institutions. Yankee, English and Scotch elements have as- 
similated: Irish, German, French Canadian and Polish generally have not. 
Each lives in an essentially separated community, the last two still bi-lingual. 
Parochial schools and separate social organizations all stem from the church; 
and within the city there are as many towns as there are races. 

The schools have become conventionally American. The public library, 
a little art gallery, musical events, country clubs, contact with metropolitan 
culture, are the privilege of the few. But the deeper cultural streams channel 
through long love-hate associations grown up around industry as voiced in the 
mill names—Germania, Farr, Skinners, and the rest. Similar deep and abiding 
significance is echoed by “Our Lady of Perpetual Help,” “Precious Blood,” 
and “Mater Dolorosa.” 

Mrs. Green’s book is endlessly instructive as to the relationships between 
industry and culture. Written as it is against the general background of 
United States history, it does not, as a local study, find it within its province 
to analyze the total multiplicity of facts which enter into large-scale and long- 
term industrial changes affecting nations and determining the rise and fall 
of human fortunes in any given community. Altogether, as Holyoke has 
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repeatedly discovered, they present a problem too great for humanity to have 

yet solved. The city’s sixth cycle not recorded in this book has been one of 

depression, recession and partial readjustment. It still waits to be written. 
Lura E. Bream. 


WHICH RELIGION AND WHICH DEMOCRACY? 
Tus Nation Unver Gop, by Artuur E. Horr. Willett, Clark and Company, $2.00. 


HE American people are talking about democracy. We are said to be a na- 

tion of discussion groups and many of these groups are meeting in filling 
stations and all sorts of places never recommended by prominent educators. 
One aspect of this discussion is the publication of many books and pamphlets. 
Included, of course, are numerous titles on the relation of religion to de- 
mocracy. Among the titles deserving one of the highest places in this recent 
literature is the one now under review. 

Dr. Holt’s book is valuable for many reasons. It is dedicated to those who 
till the soil. It is much concerned about the spiritual aspects of community 
building. It is written by one who knows as much about the ethics of rural- 
urban relations as any one else in the United States. But it is not a rural 
book. It deals with Chicago and the church as much as with the farmer and 
the church. In addition to making many critical observations of the new 
power being assumed by governments the world over, Dr. Holt is concerned 
with techniques for building economic democracy. Furthermore, this book 
is incisive and critical. It does not say in platitudinous fashion that religion 
supports democracy. It is concerned with considering the question, Which 
religion supports which democracy ? Or, more specifically, Which Christianity 
supports which democracy ? 

If one judges the future by the past as interpreted in this book, then one - 
wonders whether the churches will lend large support to democracy in its 
present crisis. The large majority of the prominent Protestant clergy, says Dr. 
Holt, were against Thomas Jefferson and Andrew Jackson. In study of the 
presidential campaign of 1896, Dr. Holt found that only one well-known 
clergyman in Chicago had a sympathetic interest in the young Democrat who 
was a spokesman from the prairies. The rest are declared to have been with 
Mark Hanna, who managed the campaign of William McKinley. 

Pertinent words are addressed to those interested in the ecumenical move- 
ment and if the leaders of this movement know their business they will listen 
to Dr. Holt. He thinks that the unity of Protestantism should be something 
like a loose-leaf notebook “from which one can discard certain parts and to 
which one can add new parts without disturbing the unity of the book. Prot- 
estantism will always be ragged behind and in front.” He thinks “organic 
unity would probably hinder rather than help” in securing varied adaptations 
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of an ecclesiastical machinery to various situations. Further, all enthusiasts 
about the World Council of Churches should, Dr. Holt thinks, take a lesson 
from the experience of the League of Nations, which joined together certain 
nations which were international instruments for exploiting the weak peoples 
of the earth. 


In their anxiety to establish an organic Christendom the advocates of a universal 
church are in danger of falling into the same error. They offer membership to groups 
which have been the advocates of the closed mind and the religious work departments of 
empire capitalism, and are today monuments of ecclesiastical egotism multiplying jobs 
for clergymen and maintaining them in comparative opulence. A united church which 
throws the symbols of universality over such groups will be consigned to the Valley of 
Gehenna for the same reason that other social refuse was sent there. The problem that 
faces the new Holy Catholic Church is that of finding instruments of self-criticism which 
will work as effectively as did the old competitive system. That system, with all its faults, 
at least allowed the critics of the church to start a new church. 


The book closes with a word to the individual entitled “Worship as Basic 
Self-Direction.” The text consists of the Raushenbush Lectures for 1938 
delivered at Colgate-Rochester Theological Seminary. A work covering such 
diverse material should by all means have an index. 

Benson Y. LANDIS. 


OTHER REVIEWS 
Fear AND TREMBLING, by SOREN Kierkecaarp. Translated by Roserr Payne. Oxford 
University Press, $2.50. 

Kierkegaard asserted that his weighty little work, Fear and Trembling 
(just now appearing in English translation), “reproduced” his own life, and 
prophesied that it would win him literary immortality. It appears to have 
been finished in 1843 and was published under the subtitle, “A Dialectical 
Lyric” and the pseudonym Johannes de Silentio. Commentators believe that 
it reflects the author’s unhappy love affair with Regine Olson. 

The “lyric” vehicle for the movement of mood and thought which consti- 
tutes this “dialectic,” is found in the story of Abraham’s sacrifice of Isaac. The 
author introduces its discussion with an ironic defense of his own formlessness 
of statement as over against the neat systems of the philosphers, and then 
proceeds to elaborate it in the complicated structure of the main body of the 
work which he carries through the following phases: first, a species of poetic 
evangelical commentary on the Bible story; second, a long prolegomenon 
(called in the English translation an “expectoration” ) ; then three brief main 
chapters, and finally a formal epilogue. 

Under all these forms of expression Kierkegaard plays with his obsession ; 
namely, that Abraham was under the universal ethical requirement, “Thou 
shalt not kill” ; yet, in the matter of the sacrifice of Isaac, in obedience to the 
divine command he came to stand in “‘an absolute relation to the Absolute” 
which he could neither question nor explain. 
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In Kierkegaard’s own highly technical language: 

Faith is in fact this paradox, that the individual as Individual is superior to the uni- 
versal, is justified over against it, not subordinate, but superior to it, but always, however, 
in such a way that the Individual, after having been as Individual subordinate in the 
universal, becomes the Individual through the universal, and as Individual superior to it; 
so that the Individual as Individual stands in an absolute relationship to the Absolute. 
This standpoint cannot be mediated; for mediation is only possible by virtue of the 
universal; it is precisely by virtue of the universal that all mediation occurs; it is and 
remains for all eternity a paradox, and inaccessible to thought. And yet faith is in this 
paradox. 

What can this mean? “Absurdity” and “madness” are the author’s own 


most frequent other characterizations of the inherently contradictory situa- 
tion. As understood through the illustration of Abraham, he contrasts the 
“knight of faith” with such “tragic heroes’ as Agamemnon and Jephtha, 
whose sacrifices remain within the sphere of morality and are not prevented 
from being carried out as was that of Isaac. Abraham is above ethics; they 
are not. His only relation to the demand of the universal is that he over- 
stepped it. Pity, therefore, which one bestows upon the tragic hero, is in- 
applicable to the knight of faith. Very different attitudes and terms are suited 
to his case. It can only be contemplated with fear and trembling. 

For obviously it is only at terrifying risk that the individual sets himself in 
absolute relation to the Absolute. It involves what Kierkegaard calls a “‘teleo- 
logical suspension of ethics” ; otherwise, Abraham is just a murderer. Absolute 
duty toward God, in the equally awful terms of the New Testament, require 
that a man “hate his father and mother.” Any antinomian temptation to use 
this liberty to do as one pleases (since one is above ethics) is utterly beaten 
out of him by the terrors of the condition. Moreover, absolute duty to God is 
above any situation which the church knows how to define or proclaim. “It 
is usual,” says Kierkegaard, “to refrain from quoting texts about hating father 
and mother or from mentioning Abraham.” Nevertheless, Abraham is the 
very father of the faithful. 

The final section of the book foliates in extraordinary directions. A char- 
acteristic critical passage elaborates at length on the distinction between es- 
thetics and ethics; there is a vivid exposition of the nature of the demoniac 
elements in existence; and, finally, a prolonged and relentless exploration of 
the deceitfulness of spiritual experience in terms of pre-Freudian psycho- 
analysis, elaborating the legend of Agnes and the Triton. All comes back, 
however, to the fact that Abraham believes God. For him the “existential” 
moment is self-evidencing; but he can never explain himself either to him- 
self or to any other. 

This is strong meat not easy to digest; but the most distinctive aspects of 
contemporary European neo-supernaturalism are nourished on it. No better 
introduction can be had to this fatefully dominant ideology than these brief 
pages from its most originative source, 
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AMERICAN CASTE AND THE NEGRO Cottece, by Burtt G. GatiacHer. New York, 
Columbia University Press, $ 

The youthful white president of a Negro college has combined the necessity 
of thinking through his job with that of composing a dissertation for his Ph.D. 
degree. This book is the result. It is motivated by the conviction that educa- 
tion should answer the challenge of social caste, and specifically concerns the 
group of problems which the existence of a caste-organized system imposes upon 
a college. 

The author rejects the temptation to over-simplification and undertakes to 
draw his conclusions from the infinite variety of the social situations in which 
Negro-white relations are entangled. He consequently concerns himself with 
its “historic, sociological, economic, psychological, educational, anthropological, 
biological, esthetic, ethical, religious and philosophical” aspects, “any one of 
which would be considered as sufficient for scores of atomistic researches.” 

This is obviously to attempt the impossible; and much of the detailed an- 
alysis of the sociological section which constitutes the first third of the book is 
not drawn upon in any corresponding detail in the succeeding sections dealing 
with educational theory and college practice. 

Any reasoned restatement of the race situation in America would, however, 
be welcome, and Dr. Gallagher’s is sound though scarcely novel. Race 
prejudice, as he sees it, like all other human antagonisms, originates in actual 
conflicts; is crystallized into social practice; and complicated by contempo- 
rary friction especially in the economic realm. It is worked out in the Ameri- 
can caste-system with pathological results and tragical dilemmas for both the 
white and Negro groups. 

Perhaps the meatiest chapters are the two which attempt to expose the 
situation from the inside, from the standpoint of each race. One of Dr. 
Gallagher’s best diagnostic insights relates to the field of cultural self-expres- 
sion and creativity in which the Negro has had increasing opportunity and 
acceptance, but at the risk, he thinks, “of cultural eccentricity and sterility.” 
... “Is it possible that American society will paradoxically accept the Negro 
and permit him to be integrated culturally in direct proportion as the Negro is 
most ‘Negroid’ and least ‘white’? The spirituals and jazz have profoundly 
affected American culture. In these the Negro is integrated—or is he? It is 
Toynbee’s thesis that self-articulation, self-realization, by an individual or by 
a minority group, can come only in temporary withdrawal from society, a 
spiritual declaration of independence. In withdrawal, the minority achieves 
independence and objectivity to liberate subjective creativity. The new action 
pattern is hammered out and then offered to society. This ‘withdrawal-and- 
return’ is the key to creativity. According to this point of view, if the Negro 
wishes to make a distinctive and valuable contribution to American culture, 
he must do it by withdrawing from the main stream of American culture and 
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projecting back into that main stream whatever fresh and creative materials 
he can construct.” 

Obviously, this manner of looking at the matter raises the whole issue of 
cultural pluralism which the writer has scarcely sensed in its broadest bearings. 

Coming to the formulation of a positive educational position, the author 
rejects conceptions based upon the postulates of Negro inferiority, intellectual 
or moral, together with educational programs thinly veiling the desire to per- 
petuate economic and social control by the dominant race. He equally 
repudiates non-realistic and imitative patterns based on conventional higher 
education. All colleges, he thinks, should be “functional.” Specifically, they 
should attempt to transform social situations and incidentally to enable their 
students personally to transcend situations which cannot immediately be 
altered. . 

The author’s ultimate confidence however, is “that the genuine transforma- 
tion of the caste system is not only possible, but probable—if not inevitable. . . . 
It is being modified and may possibly be transformed in the long run.” As 
an immediate program for a college attended exclusively by Negroes, the 
author stresses the extra-mural influences of social education, the improvement 
of the college’s own curriculum and teaching staff, and the “prophetic” func- 
tion implied in any education which holds fast to the basic convictions which 
the book as a whole maintains. 

As to whether Negro education should have special content, Dr. Gallagher’s 
answer is that decision must be worked out creatively within the educational 
process. It cannot be determined a priori. There should be no inherent dif- 
ferences between colleges, white or colored. But Negroes are under special 
conditionings, which should be somehow compensated for in their education. 
The ultimate significance of the segregated college is, however, its experimental 
contribution to total education in democracy. 

Dr. Gallagher’s objective method keeps his practical and idealistic purpose 
in constant touch with the blood and soil of actual phenomena. Yet his book 
is essentially a book with a message; and that message might have been con- 
veyed much more briefly, directly and, perhaps, more effectively if, with 
equal objectivity of intellectual and research processes, his results had been 
assembled in a less detailed and more pointed form. But what university would 
give an advanced degree for such a book? And probably it is no longer ex- 
pected of a college president that he be a model pedagogue ! 


Unions or THEIR Own Cnuoosinc, by Ropert R. R. Brooxs. Yale University Press, 
$3.00. 


This is a history of the National Labor Relations Board, one of the most 
important social inventions of which we have had many during recent years. 
The National Labor Relations Board was in part an outgrowth of the federal 
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government’s labor relations in the National Recovery Administration, and in 
Part the result of new economic and political alignments which followed the 
rise in power of organized labor. The National Labor Relations Board has 
had a stormy career carrying out the function which may perhaps best be 
described as the facilitation of the rights of workers to engage in collective 
bargaining through employes of their own choosing. One of the most impor- 
tant aspects of that function has been to act as an umpire and its experience in 
carrying on this process has been essentially no different from that of the 
umpire who functions on the sand lots near Main Street or in the Yankee 
Stadium. The Board has performed important services by way of investigation 
and adjustment, which are increasingly recognized as necessary functions of 
government in this technical and complex age. It has also acted as an “admin- 
istrative court,’ and its performance has been generally approved by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

Mr. Brooks is assistant professor of economics at Williams College. He 
writes this history from the point of view of a liberal economist. One of our 
most noted historians, Charles A. Beard, recently remarked that the past can- 
not be completely understood. It is only interpreted by the individual his- 
torian. The document strikes the reviewer as a very fair appraisal of one of 
a number of great efforts of the American government to experiment in a time 
of crisis. 


Our Reticious VocasuLary; A GrLossary or TERMS IN CurRENT Use, compiled by 
Winnirrep Wycat. New York, Woman’s Press, $.50. 


This interesting booklet has been prepared by a well-known member of the 
staff of the National Board of the Y.W.C.A. in the desire to help members 
of the organization “to be more intelligent and comfortable in the use of 
religious language ; and particularly to prepare some of them for participation 
last summer in the World Youth Christian Conference where it was antici- 
pated that religious terms unfamiliar to Americans would be used by the 
theologically-trained Continentals, and that our youth contingent might find 
itself beyond its depth—as some of its elders had done at the Oxford and 
Edinburgh Conferences. 

More than half conscious that it is a gallant but a forlorn hope, the booklet 
terms itself “an experiment, an absurd experiment in a sense, since few of the 
terms listed can be caught in a tidy, brief definition.” Let the reader judge 
from a listing of the first ten of the one hundred ten words for which defini- 
tions are offered, and by brief sample quotations, whether or not the work 
would probably be helpful to those for whom it is prepared. Here is the list: 
agnostic, agnosticism; Anglican; Anglo-Catholic Church; anti-Godism ; 
atheist, atheism; atonement, doctrine of; Barthian theology ; belief ; Bible ; 
Buddhism. 
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Here are the sample definitions— 


Church: The Church is the World Christian Community. It is the body of believers 
throughout history. It is the fellowship of all who are Christian. It is the body of 
Christ—that is, the continuing group which seeks to embody Christ in the world and 
to show his spirit in the world. The Church defined in this way is often spoken of 
as the Church Universal, and is thus distinguished from “the churches.” The Church 
Universal is an unseen but real fellowship of those who are seeking to realize God’s 
love and justice; it is found to some degree, but never completely, in all churches. 

Equality: In Christian thought, equality does not mean the assumption that all people 
have equal ability or capacity. Equality means that all have aims that are to be considered 
with equal interest and emphasis, and that there must be equality of opportunity and 
of justice for all in relation to their potentialities. Equality requires that each man 
must be a codeterminer of the will of the community if democracy is sought. 

How far will such condensed definitions, detached from any wider setting, 
serve to promote “ease of religious discussion”’ or increase “balance, tolerance 
and understanding” ? 

Short of testimony from the actual users of the book, it is only possible to 
make a shrewd guess that one who somewhat persistently reads or participates 
in religious discussion may profitably look up an unfamiliar word in this 
glossary as one does in any dictionary, but that it could bear little more relation 
to his general competence or enrichment of thought than would any single 
dictionary word. 

Incidentally, where did the author get her definitions? Rarely is any source 
indicated. 

As a phenomenon this little book throws out a definite challenge to those 
who are wont to bandy about technicalities without much sense of obligation 
for explaining them to the non-technical reader. This applies to a good many 
of our public teachers of religion. 


Revotutions AnD Dictatorsuips, by Hans Koun. Harvard University Press, $3.50. 


These essays of Dr. Kohn’s in contemporary history provide the serious 
observer of modern trends with an interpretation which is at once lucid and 
penetrating. 

Going back to the historic roots from which the diverse types of Messianic 
and charismic leadership have sprung, Dr. Kohn traces the rise of modern 
dictatorships and shows how the truly totalitarian sort differ from those of 
more traditional type. He deals with the significance of Napoleon and the 
rise of Nationalism before turning to a consideration of twentieth century 
Europe under six main heads—Russian revolution; nationality under the 
Soviets ; a comparison of fascism and communist dictatorships ; the intellectual 
roots of National Socialism; the individual and the state; and the twilight of 
nationalism. 

The final sections of the book deal with the Near East and the “Totalitarian 
Crisis.” To the present reviewer, whose contact with these gigantic develop- 
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ments has been constant for more than two decades, Dr. Kohn appears as one 
of the few who seem really to see what is going on from a religious as well 
as a political and intellectual angle. This gives his book a particular signifi- 
cance for the readers of Christendom. 


Towarp A Dimensionat Reatism, by Cuartes M. Perry. University of Oklahoma 
Press, $2.50. 

The author’s central thesis is that events, as primary elements of reality, 
consist of changes in some given direction. Other events unrelated to the 
given line of change are conceived of as lying in a position at right-angles with 
this given line ; hence, as changeless so far as it is concerned. 

They are thus space with respect to its time; past with respect to its pres- 
ent; universal with respect to its particular. Each in turn is identified by its 
own direction of change. The author attempts to restate and suggest a solu- 
tion to all the major problems of philosopy in terms of this “dimensional” 
scheme. The attempt is interesting and perhaps revealing as applied to ab- 
stract relationships, but, in the reviewer’s opinion, fades out rather ludicrously 
when offered as an explanation of the complexities of our mature social order. 


AFTER FREEDOM, by HorTENSE PowpERMAKER. The Viking Press, $3.00. 


In this volume Dr. Powdermaker presents a detailed study of a typical 
rural, one-crop community in Mississippi under a fictitious name of “Cotton- 
ville.’ The author approaches the subject from a wholly detached point of 
view with the technique and method of the anthropologist, which she had 
already employed in a similar study of the natives of New Guinea. By a 
series of such studies she hopes to present sufficient scientific data which the 
social philosopher may synthesize into a reliable general conclusion. A chief 
value of the book consists in the appendix—an exhaustive questionnaire with 
the frankest questions and answers, used as the gauge of the attitudes of a 
typical Southern community. 


A Primer FoR THOSE PLANNING SERVICES OF EcuMENIcAL Worsuip. North American 
Provisional Committee for the World Council of Churches, 297 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, twenty cents. 

This little booklet is a pioneering venture in an effort to extend and popular- 
ize the high experiences of spiritual unity in worship achieved at the World 
Conferences at Oxford, Edinburgh, Madras and Amsterdam. 

It asserts that the united Christian worship now being undertaken on a wide 
variety of occasions does not realize its fullest ecumenical possibilities. Thou- 
sands of union services every summer merely combine the depleted congrega- 
tions of neighboring churches and make no advance in permanent relations. 
The book undertakes to bring together the results of recent American experi- 
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ence with services which have deliberately sought to sound the ecumenical 
note and to advance the ecumenical consciousness through non-sacramental 
common worship. It avoids the problem of sacramental intercommunion to 
which special difficulties attach. 

Five brief sections of the book deal with the general ideal of ecumenical 
worship; kinds of services which have been held under the ecumenical im- 
pulse ; how to prepare such services ; their special features ; and practical sug- 
gestions based upon case studies. The appendix presents in full four sample 
orders of ecumenical worship, including the service for the Thirtieth Anni- 
versary of the Federal Council of Churches and the Thanksgiving for Prog- 
ress Toward Christian Unity used by the Companions of the Society of the 
Holy Cross in their chapel at South Byfield, Massachusetts. 

A carefully selected bibliography is attached. Any leader of a union service 
would do well to read the Primer and reflect upon the opportunity which such 
services afford for a more explicit and articulate ecumenicity. 

The Primer is of further significance as a modest contribution to the world- 
wide study of Ways of Worship which will be undertaken by the commission 
of the Faith and Order Movement authorized at the meeting at Clarens, 
Switzerland, in the summer of 1939. A second special commission was also 
appointed to deal with sacramental intercommunion, in the study of which 
American leadership will be sought. 


ave Reuicion oF A Heattuy Minn, by Cuartes T. Horman. Round Table Press, 
2.00. 

Health means wholeness and not merely the absence of disease. Whether 
or not religion contributes to wholeness is a question which assumes greater 
importance the more the positive definition is considered. The fact is that 
different forms of religion, including Christianity, make for various degrees 
of health or ill-health. In this volume Mr. Holman attempts to indicate those 
forms of Christianity which make for health. He finds them to be the basic 
truths which Christianity at its best has always emphasized. 

The book is divided into two parts, the first dealing with factors that menace 
mental health, and the second with ways in which Christian faith promotes 
mental health. There are few subjects of importance upon which the author 
has not at least touched. Neither the point of view, treatment of specific topics, 
nor conclusions can be said to be original. But the book is unique in treating 
this subject as a whole in a way that makes it understandable to the layman. 

The extraordinary success of such works as Link’s The Return to Religion 
have proved that the psychological approach to Christian apologetics is a 
fruitful field. In this volume it is well done, for the first time, in layman’s 
terms. In such a treatment it is natural that important issues should be 
resolved prematurely. But this is an excellent book, which should be useful 
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even to those who feel dissatisfied with the author’s naturalistic trend in 
theology. 


AMERICA AT THE Movies, by Marcaret Tuorp. Yale University Press, 1939, $2.75. 


The author assumes that the underlying human motive by virtue of which 
the movies exist, is nearly everybody’s desire to escape to a more inter- 
esting and romantic life. This is coupled with a mild desire for informa- 
tion and a great capacity for enjoying the thrill of danger and horror. For 
all these sure-fire traits, public favor is fickle and it is none too certain in a 
given case how the time-honored formulae for tickling the popular taste are 
going to work out. 

The book has little to say about production techniques, but spends a great 
deal of time upon the vast organization of the movie industry with its familiar 
autocratic character and, more recently, its self-disciplining methods, with their 
rather transparent motivation. 

The amazing story of tricks used to rouse and exploit public interest, and 
of the techniques employed for the building up of the precarious glamour of 
the movie world, is well told; and the effects of the movies upon the more 
ephemeral fashions of carriage, speech, clothing and social behavior are pointed 
out. One of the most significant insights of the book is presented by implica- 
tion rather than directly—namely, that deliberately organized efforts to con- 
trol the moral influence of the movies have been preoccupied with their effects 
as entertainment in conflict with conventional morality. What reformers have 
attempted to regulate is a set of by-products in conduct resulting from the 
movies’ policy of giving the people “what they want’”—and will pay most for. 
The movies have not been taken seriously as essentially a criticism of life, nor 
have their possibilities as art been generally considered apart from box-office 
standards. 

Most of the credit claimed for the movies the author also represents as in- 
cidental to a system of commercial entertainment. They furnish jobs for 
writers, actors and singers; they sometimes stimulate reading; ‘““The Barretts 
of Wimpole Street” revived a demand for the poems of the Brownings. Schools 
and libraries have sometimes been able to find useful pabulum for their pupils 
and patrons in ideas which the movies have stimulated. Only recently, the 
author points out, has the movie industry itself been willing to recognize that 
it is something more portentous than a form of entertainment. Since then it 
has shown a rather pathetic low-brow eagerness to make some sort of an alli- 
ance with the educational world. 

But education in so young and unstandardized a field is divided by only a 
shade from propaganda. The government, sometimes in the interest of pos- 
sibly debatable social policies, and conspicuously in behalf of the navy ; in- 
dustry, in so-called educational films; and less-defined groups representing the 
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conservative forces in society masked by the term ‘“Americanism’”—all have 
drawn a by no means secret trail of propaganda across the movie screen in 
recent times. The British Empire, too, has been conspicuously successful in 
putting itself on the movie map. 

But all of this throws only superficial light on the question of the degree and 
direction in which the deeper character of the nation is being molded by this 
sudden and extraordinary instrument. The book has no chapter on the subtler 
significance of the movies either as a vehicle for communicating culture or as 
a form of art. Neither, then, in the field of sociological nor of esthetic dis- 
cussion does it pretend anything like profundity. Pleasantly written, gossipy 
and informative, it treats the movies primarily as entertainment, with some of 
the deeper issues suggested but not adequately discussed. 


ENVIRONMENTAL Factors In CuristiAn History, edited by Joun Tuomas McNem1, 
Marruew SprnkA, Harotp R. Witioucusy. University of Chicago Press, $4. 

This book consists of twenty-one essays by colleagues and former students 
of Shirley Jackson Case in the Divinity School of the University of Chicago. . 
It is a notable tribute to an enviable career of influential leadership in the 
field of Christian history. The extent of Dr. Case’s contribution to historical 
learning may be judged from the appended bibliography of his writings which 
include twelve books, seventy articles, six translations and the editorship, at 
different times, of five important publications, besides an impressive list of 
book reviews. 

The order of the essays in this present volume is chronological. They range 
from four concerned with the pre-Christian and apostolic age to two which 
interpret the contemporary American religious scene. Falling between are 
essays on the period of the church Fathers, on the Medieval age, the Renais- 
sance, and the relations of Christianity and the non-Christian cultures. As a 
group they are competently written special studies on important aspects of 
church history. The expert in any particular period will find in each matter 
to admire and criticize. 

But the significance of the essays as a collection lies chiefly in their common 
viewpoint. Topics were selected and treated so as to show the “impact of 
non-Christian and non-religious elements in culture and society upon the his- 
toric development of Christian life, thought and institutions.” The treatment 
follows (with differing degrees of fidelity) from such assumptions as the fol- 
lowing: that particular form given to many of the sayings of Jesus in the 
Gospels reflects “special interests in the early church”; that “the key to New 
Testament theology” is found “in adaptation to the Gentile or Jewish en- 
vironment” ; and that the history of doctrine registers “reactions to new cul- 
tural factors encountered in successive epochs.” ( Page 373.) 

Responses according to this thesis to environmental and cultural pressures 
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are most easily traced in the period nearest to us in time. Thus, the able essay 
of Professor E. E. Aubrey analyzes the familiar consequence of the impact of 
the modern scientific movement upon contemporary religious thinking ; while 
the authoritative summary of Professor W. W. Sweet shows the influence of the 
American frontier upon our Christianity. But what passed for science in any 
century similarly conditioned the theology of its day, and all major social 
changes—like the overwhelming of Rome by the barbarian invasions—exerted 
revolutionary influence upon their times similar to that which our pioneering 
westward movement exerted upon our own ecclesiastical development. 

This, in effect, is what each essay says. All reiterate what was Dr. Case’s 
own distinctive clue to Christian history. As a whole they constitute a set of 
stimulating examples of the continuing influence of his viewpoint. 


THROUGH THE NOVELIST’S WINDOW 
By JOHN C. SCHROEDER 


Tue Nazarene, by SHorem Ascu. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $2.75. 

Moment tN Pexine, by Lin Yutanc. New York: John Day Co., $3.00. 

Kirry Foyte, by Curistopuer Morey. Philadelphia; J. B. Lippincott Co., $2.50. 

Jounny Gor His Gun, by Darton Trumso. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., $2.50. 

Curistrmas Hotway, by Somerset Maucnam. New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co., 
$2.50. 

ee Acainst THE YEarRS, by STERLING Nortu. New York: The Macmillan Co., $2.50. 

Tue Sea Tower, by Hucu Watpote. New York: Doubleday Doran & Co., $2.50. 

Arter Tus, by Rytanp Kent. New York: Harper and Brothers, $2.50. 


ERHAPS it should long have been expected—and the bitterness of our 
time has made it inevitable—that a Jew should write a life of Jesus. The 
Nazarene comes from the pen of Sholem Asch, a refugee from Poland who 
writes in Yiddish because he does not know English, but whose book has lost 
nothing through the beautiful translation of Maurice Samuel. Asch’s earlier 
novels clearly proved his right to undertake so delicate a task ; yet one wonders 
why he should have chosen to write this particular book and suspects that 
he does it to offer himself as a Suffering Servant for his people. The book 
ought hardly to be called a novel ; rather it is the Gospel narrative seen through 
the sensitive and imaginative spirit of a Jew whose knowledge of Judaism and 
whose appreciation of its tradition make him competent to give the life of 
Jesus an enriched setting against the forthright narrative of the evangelists. 
The reader might have suspected, even had he not known it, that the book 
comes from a Jew. Jesus is pictured as a liberal Pharisee meeting the 
desperate issues brought upon his people by an oppressive empire and a greedy 
priestly hierarchy. But lest someone should infer that Asch does not portray 
Jesus sympathetically, it ought immediately to be said that he succeeds bril- 
liantly in the difficult task of placing the events of Jesus’ life and of his teach- 
ing within an imaginative background of Palestinian life. Indeed his skill 
approaches virtuosity. Profound knowledge of Roman and Jewish manners 
and traditions furnishes the tapestry into which he weaves the design and color 
of Jesus’ person as well as of his message. It is a long book, yet never prolix. 
Mr. Asch uses what appears first to be an awkward mechanical device for 
introducing the story. He presents us to a contemporary anti-Semitic Polish 
scholar, Pan Viadomsky, and to his Jewish research assistant, who turn out 
finally to be respectively Hegemon the Ciliarch, who commanded the squad 
which executed Jesus, and Judah, a pupil of Nicodemus, redivivi. Through 
this device the author is able to portray his central character as he appears 
to the eyes of a Roman and of a pious Jew who becomes a disciple. Between 
the narratives of these two is introduced a fragment of “The Gospel Accord- 
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ing to Judas Iscariot.” By this scheme the reader is enabled to view Jesus 
from three distinct contemporary points of view. 

Hegemon’s part of the story is most unusual. This Roman officer first meets 
Jesus when he visits the centurion whose servant had been healed. Hegemon 
scorns the Jews whom he has to police, is shocked by the strange temple wor- 
_ ship he does not understand, and resents the power and control exercised over 
the people by the Sanhedrin. Yet he reluctantly finds himself stirred by this 
prophet; and almost forgets himself and his tradition in the charm of the 
Galilean’s teaching and life. Asch uses his knowledge of background, for 
instance, to make the life of Herod and of ambitious Herodias extraordinarily 
vivid, in Hegemon’s description of a visit to the dissolute king at the very time 
when John the Baptist was murdered. In other sections of this part of the 
story the luxury of the high priest’s family, the exploitation of the people, the 
wistful crowds who hang upon Jesus’ words, are described with persuasive 
clarity. 

The “Gospel According to Judas” covers the middle section of Jesus’ min- 
istry. Here Jesus is revealed through the mind of a sympathetic but incon- 
stant follower. Judas himself is not delineated with equally critical skill. 
There is one incident here, when the disciples witness a mother’s sacrifice 
of her child to Moloch, which portrays the abandoned cruelty of pagan 
civilization with terrifying power. As for Judas, Nicodemus describes the 
basic weakness of his nature in these terms: ‘‘(He) needs a special hook on 
which to hang his faith ; the Lord is not enough for him.” 

The final section of the book leads up to the Passion story told as an ex- 
perience of the young pupil of Nicodemus. The mood of the story here is 
one of passionless piety as it faces despair. The trial and crucifixion and burial 
are movingly described, but the language is always restrained and is never 
sentimental. It is interesting here to notice that Asch has Nicodemus wash 
his hands instead of Pilate—which is but one among many incidents which 
are introduced to put the blame for the execution upon the Romans. Asch, 
like the scholarly Klausner, seems to be unable quite to come to terms with 
Jesus’ universalism. Jesus is always a liberal Jew; he is never even in his teach- 
ing anything but a Jew. For instance, Nicodemus as a disciple cannot under- 
stand what it means to be born again. “This Rabbi’s doctrine is good and 
great for those that are born without the spirit or for such as would deny 
the spirit. But we that are born in the spirit and of the covenant which God 
made with Abraham—how shall we be born again without denying the 
spirit?” Yet I would quarrel with nothing in the book except the very last 
part where Pan Viadomsky cannot die happily until he is freed from the 
curse which Jesus puts upon him from the cross. Here is introduced an ele- 
ment alien to the character which has previously been presented with such 
tender fidelity and spiritual appreciation. With other interpretations I may 
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differ ; this is not in line with the man whose life he has been so graphically 
describing. The Nazarene takes its place in the ranks of Christian devotional 
literature as a valuable and touching portrayal of its master. If only there 
were room to quote from it many times! Perhaps this one paragraph will re- 
veal the authentic quality of Asch’s own piety : 

All the treasuries of knowledge were accessible to the Greek, for the keys had been 
given him by his teachers; but there was one citadel which remained closed to him; and 
this was the citadel of faith. Because he had no key to it, he remained in the midst of 
the treasuries to which he had access, forlorn and helpless. Without faith, he might go 
on forever accumulating fragments of information; they were like heaps of stones which 
he could not erect into a comprehensible structure. He lacked the plan which the citadel 
of faith held concealed. There the heap of stones lay—they did not afford a shelter. 
Faith would transform them into a dwelling place and refuge; but faith was precisely 
that in which all the wisdom of the world and even the wisdom which reached up into 
the pantheon of their gods, could not provide. And as against this impotence of wisdom 
and knowledge, a simple man without knowledge, without the resources of philosophy 
and science, could penetrate to the inmost mystery of the citadel and find the plan of 
life. 

Lin Yutang, whose urbane paganism has charmed many readers of My 
Country and My People and The Importance of Living, now gives us his 
first novel, Moment in Peking. The very title is gently ironic since the “mo- 
ment” covers the period in the lives of several Chinese families from the days 
of the Boxer Rebellion until the present. But then, thirty years are but as a 
moment in the life of this patient and cultivated people. The book has no 
plot. It meanders as I imagine books written in the classic Chinese tradition 
did. The action centers about several upper-class wealthy families during these 
exciting decades of China’s history. One trouble with the story is that it 
gives us no sense, except by indirection, of what happens to the masses of the 
poor. They surely were not as urbane and civilized as the Yaos and the 
Tsengs. These gracious people would adorn any culture and any age. They 
are wise and gentle. Lin gives us wonderful descriptions of their ceremonies 
and manners, their customs and their superior cultivation. As the impact 
of Western civilization strikes upon these two families, one appropriates it 
while the other resists. 

; What delightful people these Yaos are! Mulan and Mochow are beautiful, 
civilized women ; Mr. Yao is so wise ; Lifu has true integrity ; the Tseng family 
cling tenaciously to the customs of old China and even when they are forced 
to capitulate to Western culture, never haul down their flag. Then there is 
the corrupt New family and the young people like Taiyun who catch the 
spirit of the Republic and to the despair of their parents become “modern.” 
All these colors, patternless but vivid, are splashed on a broad canvas to give 
the reader an impression of the exciting chaos of Twentieth Century China, 


where the delicate pastels of the Mandarin culture are overlayed by the bril- 
liant reds of revolution. 
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Mr. Lin’s pagan urbanity begins to crack and finally bursts wide apart as 
he gets to the contemporary period of Japanese aggression. If previously he 
has been the tolerant, patient lover of Chinese culture, now he becomes the 
fierce flame of righteousness—and the reader catches fire with him—attack- 
ing the Japanese who bring into the picture their cruelty and their opium and 
their greed. 

In Kitty Foyle, Christopher Morley gives up whimsy and goes hard boiled. 
I have the feeling that he is not quite successful, although I am bound to ad- 
mit that the book is interesting. It is a story of modern Philadelphia when 
a White Collar Girl, who has to fight for her own place, falls in love with a 
plutocrat who lives out on the Main Line, and whose love for Kitty is not 
strong enough to vanquish its stuffy and somnolent tradition. Kitty, for all 
her realism, never sees Wyn for the spongy person he is. Morley tries to get 
inside Kitty’s mind, and I imagine does as well as any man can do in such 
mysterious surroundings as a woman’s consciousness. Kitty is brittle, bright 
(too clever since she talks sometimes in Morley’s essay style), loyal with good 
Irish earthy loyalty. The conversations between Kitty and her father are 
wonderful. The old man knows human nature as well as he had known cricket 
at which he had been a professional. I have the feeling that generally such 
people are characterized by prudish respectability rather than by the unin- 
hibited naturalness of this pair. One of the fine sections of the book is that 
which tells of Kitty’s girlhood when she is sent to the Middle West to live 
with an aunt and uncle. A girl’s adolescence and her life in high school are 
handled with tender fingers. But Kitty who is so wise, throws her hat over 
the fence for Wyn. Perhaps this is what women have always done: love is 
a blind spot even in the most calculating mind. But it may be that Kitty 
learned how to keep her emotional bank account balanced only after she 
had gone broke once. If only she didn’t talk so much like Christopher Mor- 
ley. But if she hadn’t, the book wouldn’t have been any fun. Here are some 
of the wise things Kitty says: 

But I get fed up with the screwy way things are going and some of the White Collar girls 
are starting to wonder. I used to smile when I saw nuns and sisters going around in their 
robes. I was sorry for them, thought they must be unhappy; hoped they wore something 
pretty and sheer underneath so as not to forget they’re still female. But maybe that’s 
what they want to forget. Maybe they’re just as sorry for the rest of us. They’ve quit 
thinking and started believing. Maybe they’ve got something there. . . . Looking out 
the window you wouldn’t need to believe all you read in the papers. Mostly women 
don’t anyhow, except the advertising. With all their baloney about it sometimes I figure 
the ads are the most really honest and restrained things you find in newspapers. You 
have to play pretty square with people when you're selling an actual article. It’s only 
when you're selling ideas that you can run fast and loose. (That last sentence made 
me wince.) . . . She has a habit, it’s annoying sometimes, of turning a ham saying back- 
wards to see if it makes better sense. Once in a while it does. I said something about 


bringing a child into the world. Molly says there’s something else just as important 
and that’s to bring the world into a child. 
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War stories are still being written, thank goodness, and Trumbo’s Johnny 
Got His Gun is a horrible, brutal book which ought to be required reading 
for all the militarists in the world. It tells what happens to a boy who leaves 
his family and his sweetheart, goes to France, gets in the way of a bomb and 
finally gradually “comes to” only to discover that he has lost his arms and legs 
and sight and speech. The book is the record of his stream of consciousness 
after all this has happened to him. Here are the memories of his boyhood, of 
his parents, of his girl; here are the vain attempts to signal with his head ; 
here is the record of what goes on in his mind when he knows they are pinning 
a medal on his chest. Trumbo heightens the effect of the book by its staccato, 
machine-gun-like style. Poor Joe—nothing but a body—unable to speak or 
move, trying to tell people what war is like. Many readers unfortunately may 
not be able to stand the book’s brutality; though strangely enough they do 
seem to be able to stand a war. Joe says many terrible things. Listen to his 
talk to the churches. 


Take me into your churches your great towering cathedrals that have to be rebuilt 
every fifty years because they are destroyed by war. Carry me in my glass box down the 
aisles where kings and priests and brides and children at their confirmation have gone 
so many times before to kiss a splinter of wood from a true cross on which was nailed 
the body of a man who was lucky enough to die. Set me high on your altars and call 
upon God to look down upon his murderous little children, his dearly beloved little 
children. Wave over me the incense I can’t smell. Swill down the sacramental wine 
I can’t taste. Drone out the prayers I can’t hear. Go through the old old holy gestures 
for which I have no legs and no arms. Chorus out the hallelujahs I can’t sing. Bring 
them out loud and strong for me your hallelujahs all of them for me because I know 
the truth and you don’t you fools. You fools you fools you fools. 


Christmas Holiday, if it does nothing else, shows what a wonderful crafts- 
man Maugham is. There is nothing extraordinary about the story except its 
limpid prose, and this is so graceful that it would make any book seem good. 
As for the tale itself, it relates how a nice young upper-middle class English- 
man, who ought to know his way around but doesn’t, goes to Paris for a 
Christmas holiday. He has planned to spend his time with a college friend 
he hasn’t seen in a long time. This young man has become a bitter cynic who 
self-consciously has decided to train himself to become a dictator. He has be- 
come ruthless, practicing an ascetic self-abnegation in order to force himself 
to resist even the affection of his only friend. He seems, as a matter of fact, 
rather silly ; but then, so do the true dictators. But Charley Mason is so im- 
pressed that all his confidence in his own way of life is shot from under him. 
Simon, determined to have his sport with the naive and trustful Charley, 
takes him to a brothel and introduces him to a Russian “princess.” But the 
princess turns out to be a poor emigré girl who had been married to a mur- 
derer. From this point the novel becomes an exciting thriller, the tale of an 
innocent girl who gets herself involved with a modern “killer? The develop- 
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ment of this boy who starts as a sneak thief and ends as a man who slays for 
the fun of it; his trial; what happens to his wife; her unconvincing attempt 
at atonement and her Platonic three days with the kind and naive Charley 
run the reader the breathless chase of a detective story. When the book is 
finished—with the tag line out of the O. Henry tradition—the reader, if he 
has any critical faculty left, understands that Maugham is a literary Svengali 
whose Trilbys are always willing victims. But if some parson feels that he 
ought not to be wasting his time with such stuff, but having picked the book 
up cannot put it down, let him rationalize by satisfying himself that it was 
worth it because it contains a description of a Midnight Mass in Paris. He 
will feel like crying as Lydia did and he will say with her— 


If I cried just now in church, it wasn’t for the reason that you thought. I’ve cried 
enough for that, heaven knows, but just then it was for something different. I felt so 
lonely. All those people, they have a country, and in that country, homes; to-morrow 
they'll spend Christmas Day together, father and mother and children; some of them, 
like you, went only to hear the music, and some have no faith, but just then, all of them, 
were joined together by a common feeling; that ceremony, which they’ve known all their 
lives, and whose meaning is in their blood, every word spoken, every action of the priests, 
is familiar to them. . . . It binds them together, it makes them one, and some deep 
instinct tells them that they belong to one another. 

All of which says or ought to say something to the church about one aspect of 
its role in our time. 

Seven Against the Years is a case study of some representative boys who 
are pictured as graduating from the University of Chicago in 1929. Some 
of them are convincing and some of them are not. The best of the lot is 
Mark Harboard who knows what it is to be in love with his wife Ellen and 
who struggles with his work on a newspaper while in his spare time he writes 
his poetry. He does not allow himself to be led astray into cynicism by the 
bitterness of his time nor into sentimentality by its optimists. Then there is 
Gundarson who has to work on a conveyor belt because he cannot find em- 
ployment in geology which he loves. Mr. North writes an exciting story about 
a strike which Gundarson leads—the kind of chapter which gives people a 
decent perspective on industry at a time when everyone is tempted to forget 
human values in the face of a rising public impatience with strikes and the 
bitterness of the labor struggle. Not all the strikes are inspired by Communists. 
It is so easy to forget that the people who are engaged in them are young 
men who want only a decent chance for their children and for their own in- 
dependence of mind and spirit. The one religious boy in the group, John 
Wesley Copeland, gets pretty rough treatment at Mr. North’s hands, as he 
should. I wish though that the novelists would occasionally bother to look up 
the people in the churches. They are not always puling sentimentalists who 
like Copeland get taken in by cheap crooks who exploit the aged and the 
children. I have met an occasional Copeland but I know many more honest 
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Christians who seem to me to have fewer illusions about the world than most 
of the complacent pagans I know. However the general theme of the book 
is still good as it comes from the lips of one of the characters, “God help 
the American not moved to tears by this country of his—the American who 
cannot see it in terms other than board-feet, bushels, tons, pools of cheap 
labor, exploitation.” 

Hugh Walpole’s Sea Tower is not Walpole at his best—or at any rate not 
the Walpole of The Cathedral and of the Herries stories. This one is a horror 
story of the mother-in-law-daughter-in-law conflict stepped up into violence. 
The end of the book is already fairly clear in the first chapter. The interest 
is psychological as the old lady’s hate turns to madness. But I like my Walpole 
in another genre. 

After This is an immortality story somewhat after the pattern of Vane’s 
famous play Outward Bound. A number of representative people are travel- 
ing on a boat which is blown up. Each subsequently discovers himself in 
another world, paired in unlikely couples. The bishop and the harlot, the 
gangsters and the children, etc. all have to learn from one another. The 
book is good but it is difficult to maintain interest since the moralism is too 
obvious: each of the characters has to learn what he had refused to see in life. 
Still, if one were challenged, could there be conceived a better prospect for 
everyone than ultimately to have to face what happened to the characters in 
After T his? 
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